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HOWARD UNIVERSITY Lincoln University 


Washington, District of Columbia 


Students from 40 States and 11 Foreign Countries 
6.718 Graduates from All Departments The American DREAM is of LIFE better, 


In addition to a modern University Plant, accredited richer, and fuller for EVERY MAN. - The 
courses leading to degrees in NINE SCHOOLS AND 
ae COLLEGES, including a GRADUATE SCHOOL, and NEGRO AMERICAN must have this life. 
ae an adequate and competent corps of teachers at LM 
HOWARD UNIVERSITY, the City of Washington Adequate education will impart the special 
affords unparalleled educational opportunities through 
the various branches of the Federal Government, 
museums, libraries, and the several Bureaus of the 
Government. 


Chartered by Act of Congress March 2, 1867 bad : I 


and the practical without neglecting the 


VISION OF THE HIGHEST AND THE 


COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS—A.B., B.S., and B.S. — 

in Commerce; A.B. in Education, B.S. in Education, WIDEST. 
B.S. in Art, and B.S. in Home Economics. 

SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING AND ARCHITECTURE— 

B.S. in Architecture, B.S. in Building Construction. 

B.S. in Civil Engineerng, B.S. in Electrical Engineer- 


Such education Lincoln University at Lincoln 


ing. B.S. in Mechanical Engineerng. University aims to impart. j 
somes. OF MUSIC—Mus. B., B. in Public School | 

Music. | 
GRADUATE SCHOOL—M.A., and M.S. 


SCHOOL OF RELIGION—B.Th., and B.D. 
SCHOOL OF LAW—LL. B. : 
COLLEGE OF MEDICINE—M. D. For catalogues, application blanks, and all 
COLLEGE OF DENTISTRY—D.D.S. 


COLLEGE OF PHARMACY—Phar. C., and B.S. in 
Pharmacy 


THE PRESIDENT 


a a First Semester Registration, September 24, 1934 


For Further Information Write 


THE REGISTRAR Lincoln University. Pennsylvania 
HOWARD UNIVERSITY Washington, D. C ‘ 


needed information, please address 


R. R. Moton, Principa! William L. Dawson, Director Florida Agricultural and 
MUSIC YOUR OPPORTUNITY! Mechanical College 


Demand increases for teachers of public school music, 
band and orchestra leaders in private and public 
schools, choir directors, organists, piano instructors and COURSES: 


concert artists. 
Arts and Sciences 
THE TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE Technical Home Economies 
SCH Music Agriculture 
OOL OF MUSIC . 
We invite inspection. 
Offers full courses in the theory of music, in composi- || - 
tion, and the technique of piano, voice, violin, band > — 
instruments and pipe organ, along with special courses J.R. E. LEE, President 
in public school music, leading to the degree of R 
Bachelor of Music. 
MALE CHORUS AND GIRLS GLEE CLUB a 
Provide experience in solo and ensemble work through or N 
orivate rehearsal and public concerts on the camous } SA} 
and on tours in neighboring cities. th 
DILLARD UNIVERSITY a: 
A COMPETENT FACULTY NEW ORLEANS is 
Twelve teachers, all with thorough training in America’s | HAl 
leading conservatories and some with private masters SP 
in Europe, besides extensive experience on the concert leading to the Bachelor's Degree. L 
stage and in professional organizations. os | 0 
For intormation write For information address | — 
William L. Dawson, Director A. J. Neely, Reaistrar DR. WILL W. ALEXANDER “Ent 
TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE, ALA. Acting President | 4 
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ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 


A GpapuaTe SCHOOL oF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


Class A Rating with the Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools of the 


Founded 1867 


St. Augustine’s College |c 


RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA| @) 


A four-year college course is offered, accre- 
dited by the Southern Association of Colleges 
and the North Carolina State Department of 
Education, leading to degrees of B.A. and BS., 
including Pre-Medical work and Teacher Train- 
ing for State High School Teachers’ certificates. 


THOROUGH TRAINING, HEALTHY ENVIRONMENT, CHRISTIAN INFLUENCES. 
Moderate Terms. Opportunity for Self-Help. G) 
For Catalogue and Information write the Registrar 


St. Augustine’s College, Raleigh, N. C. E 


A College Preparatory Depart- L ie 
ment, Training School for Nurses 14 


and School for Religious and So- L | 
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NEGRO WORKERS, WHAT WILL 
RECOVERY MEAN TO YOU? 


It is time to think! 
It is time to plan! 
It is time to organize! 


vvvyv 


Write for information about the 


Negro Workers’ Councils. 


NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE 


WORKERS’ BUREAU 
1133 Broadway New York City 


ANNOUNCING 


THE 
NEGRO WORKERS' COUNCILS 
A plan to: 
Organize— 
Educate— 
Direct— 
Integrate— 
The 5,000,000 Negro Workers 
of America 
v 
The pamphlet sets forth in concise 
and simple language the labor 
policy of the National Urban 
League and the purpose in organ- 
izing its Workers’ Councils. It de- 
tails the steps in setting up a 
Council and outlines a tentative 
program for workers’ groups to 
follow. 
5c per single copy 


40c per dozen 
$3.00 per hundred 


Order from 
NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE 
1133 Broadway, New York City 
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PN a revealing article recently published 
in Domestic Commerce, a publication 
of the United States Department of Com- 
merce, Eugene Kin- 
The Negro Market ckle Jones, chief, 
Division of Negro 
Affairs, points out some little known and 
rarely considered facts anent the Ne- 
groes’ purchasing power. This is a sub- 
ject on which even the scientific experts 
of the great advertising agencies are 
woefully ignorant; and for the most 
part the sales directors of nationally 
advertised products hold stubbornly 
to ideas of the Negroes’ buying power 
that are a mixture of hearsay, pre- 
judice and inaccurate estimates based on 
inferred social status. As a result Negro 
periodicals and magazines suffer and 
manufacturers lose millions of dollars in 
sales which they might reasonably hope 
to gain if a little more realistic intelli- 
gence were applied to consideration of 
this field. 

The fact that the Negro in the 17 larg- 
est cities of the South annually spends 
more than the nation’s average export 
trade to Mexico and Central America, 
or the West Indies and Bermuda, and 
only a little less than the combined export 
income from Argentina, Brazil and Chile 
would appear to be proof positive that 
the so-called Negro market is far from 
negligible. Mr. Jones estimates that in 
normal times the annual purchasing 
power of the Negro amounts to two bil- 
lion dollars. 

And what does the Negro buy? He 
buys food and clothing, automobiles and 
radios, furniture and household articles, 
cosmetics and tobacco, cigars and cigar- 
ettes, and we suspect wines and beer and 
liquor. But whether he buys a Ford in 
preference to a Chevrolet, Pontiac, Ply- 
mouth or Dodge, and whether he buys 
Camels rather than Chesterfields, Old 
Golds or Lucky Strikes, and whether he 
buys Listerine instead of Lavoris should 
be of some concern, so it seems to us, to 


those who seek to expand the market for | 
these and similar products. . 
RE 1934 had run its course Rudolph? 
Fisher and Wallace Thurman, two #'! 
young men who had begun the precipit- hat 
ous ascent to Par- 
Rudolph Fisher and nassus, came to the 
Wallace Thurman’ end of their days.” 
They were of that™ 
eager hopeful company whose sudden’ 
emergence in the literary firmament gave WW 
birth to what has been designated the 9 
Rennaissance of Negro literature. Their | 
passing leaves a gap in the ranks of Negro 
writers that will not be filled in a long 
long time. 
They were undoubtedly the precursors | 
of a number of yet unnamed ones who 7 
even now eagerly gaze upon the distant 
summits of literary achievement. Who-~ 
ever they may be, they will owe an im- 
measurable debt to these young men who | ~ 
surmounted obstacles of which, strange]. 
to say, race prejudice was not the greatest. 
Of both Fisher and Thurman it can be 7 
said that they were able to a greater de- 7 
gree than most of their contemporaries to © 
free themselves from the racial subjec- @_ 
tivity which so often results in unbal- 7" 
anced and ineffective writing. They knew 
the effects of racial ostracism, discrimin- 
ation and unreasoning antipathy. But 7 
neither racial prejudice nor contempt was ib 
able to distort their artistic perspective. 
They saw the tears, they also heard the | 
laughter; they knew there was hate from 
without the encircling color line, they 
were not blind to the hates within. Hate 
and love and hope and fear and tears and 
laughter. In short they never forgot that 
the members of their race were human — 
beings first of all, much as other human ~ 
beings are, with the same frailties and the 4 
same virtues. For a Negro writer in 
America at the present time this in itself 
is an achievement. 
Rudolph Fisher was a brilliant student 
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Wn his college days. He was equally bril- 
iant in the field of medicine which he 
hose as his life work. He was extraor- 
inarily gifted, an engaging conversation- 
list, a competent pianist, a splendid 
inger, an able writer. We will leave for 
Withers and for posterity the passing of a 
ritical judgment of his place in the liter- 
ture of his country. But we do not doubt 
Phat from the perspective of after years 
e will be considered one of the best short 
tory writers of his time. 
+ * * * * * * * 
Out of the West came Wallace Thur- 
van, youthful and with that recklessness 
Which is not seldom a characteristic of 
Houth. His first novel, The Blacker the 
Berry, showed a willingness to grapple 
Brith a subject that hitherto had been 
ractically verboten among writers of his 
Wace, namely the existence of a sort of 
Gntra-mural color line. From the novel 
e turned to drama and his play, Harlem, 
Written in collaboration with William J. 
Rapp, had considerable vogue on Broad- 
vay. His last venture was in the field of 
Mhe motion picture where he achieved a 
Success which indicated that his future 
Jiterary development might extend be- 
Wond the rigid limits of Negro life. But 
that future was never to be realized. 
THe has outsoared the shadow of our 
night; 


. Envy and calumny and hate and pain, 


Und that unrest which men miscall de- 
light, 

can touch him not and torture not again; 

from the contagion of the world’s slow 
Stain 

is secure.” ... 
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T° Lieutenant Samuel Jesse Battle of 

the New York Police Department we 
offer our congratulations. The story of 
his career in “the 
finest” might be 
read with profit by 
every young colored 
boy who, confronted by the inequalities 
imposed by racial prejudice, is inclined 
to turn back from the struggle and seek 
the easiest way. It should be read by 
every Negro adult who is fearful of the 
future that awaits his children. 

When Samuel Jesse Battle was first 
made a member of the New York Police 
Department he suffered from studied 
humiliation, ostracism and insult. In 
those days the police force was largely 
composed of the sons of Erin whose ag- 
gressive animosity toward Negroes con- 
stitutes a part of the social phenomena of 
American life. For months his fellow 
patrolmen ignored his presence and never 
spoke to him except on official matters. 
But he did not complain. In the parlance 
of the street “he could take it.” And by 
sheer ability and courage he finally won 
their respect. 

Lieutenant Battle has moved up suc- 
cessive grades in the Police Department 
by sheer merit. His elevation in each in- 
stance was the result of competitive ex- 
amination. He secured his promotion 
not by political influence or favor, but by 
ability proved in competition with his 
fellows. 

This post by no means marks the limit 
of Lieutenant Battle’s possibilities. Ahead 
lies a Captain’s bars and beyond that the 
star of an Inspector. 


An Officer 
in “The Finest” 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


. You are invited to attend the Annual Meeting of the National 
Urban League, to be held at the offices of the League, Room 826, 
1133 Broadway, corner of 26th Street, New York City, on Wednes- 
day afternoon, February 13, 1935, at 3 P. M. 


Report of the 1934 accomplishments and plans for 1935 will 
be presented and the audited treasurer’s statement for 1934 will 
; be rendered. Vacancies on the Executive Board will be filled. 
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The Negro in Pittsburgh’s Industries 


By R. Maurice Moss 


(THE Depression came late to Pittsburgh. 

Months after many other communities were 
suffering from the disruption of our industrial 
machine, the Pittsburgh district which supplies 
the nation’s heavy machinery and the coal to 
operate it, the steel for buildings and the glass 
to fill their windows, and the electric equipment 
of a thousand varieties, still 


series of surveys of the Negro workers. Thes © 
studies, designed to secure a “spot-picture” of” 


the Pittsburgh Negro’s present and possible im-— 
39,00 


Mabou 


mediate future place in its industrial scheme, are 
to cover at least the following :* 
1. The Negro in Pittsburgh’s Larger 
Industries ; 


found smoke pouring from its 
myriad stacks and its retail 
balance sheets showing but a 
small reduction in business. 
But when these other com- 
munities found themselves 
unable to buy even the neces- 
sities of life, let alone the 
equipment for new buildings 
and enterprises, the blow fell 
heavily on the.Smoky City 
and its environs. Mining was 
curtailed, mills closed down, 


what 


The Secretary of the Pitts- 
burgh Urban League tells 
happened 
workers in industry and com- 
merce during the depression 
and the outlook for these 
workers in the futrre. 


—The Editor. 


Retail Establishments ; 
tic Service Field; 


Labor ; 

5. The Negro in Professions 
and Government Employ. 
These studies spon- 


to Negro 


League of Pittsburgh and the 
local Federal-State Employ- 


direction of Dr. Francis D. 


and the business houses dis- 

charged their forces. In May of 1933 one of 
every four of Allegheny County’s workers found 
his name on the lists for relief. This same list 
contained the name of one of every two Negro 
workers. 

The big steel and coal concerns established 
their own relief organizations and Negro and 
white employees who were laid off fared alike in 
the distribution of food orders, clothing, etc. 
Meager as were these grants, they marked a 
recognition, on the part of the employing group 
that the Negro was a valuable, and necessary 
part of these firms’ working forces, and that 
they expected, once the depression passed, to 
utilize again these black workers whom they had 
induced to desert their southern farms to man 
furnaces and dig coal in Allegheny County— 
“the world’s workshop.” 

Within the past year the wheels of industry 
began again to turn—slowly, unsteadily—but 
they began to turn again. What then of the 
black worker who in the past two decades had 
made himself so much a part of Pittsburgh’s 
working force? Or had he made himself so 
much a part of that working force as we tried 
to believe? How many had advanced to skilled 
work? How many were now supervising the 
work of others? What fields offered new ave- 
nues for employment ? 

It was to answer these, and other questions 
that the Pittsburgh Urban League undertook a 


Tyson and R. Maurice Moss. 
The field work staff has been furnished by the 
Work Relief Administration. 
1 and 2 have been completed and work is now 
under way on numbers 3 and 4. 


Study 1—The Negro in Pittsburgh’s Larger — 


Industries—covered the 731 largest industrial 
and commercial firms in the whole of Alle- 
gheny County. All firms were covered, whether 
they employed any Negroes or not. The high- 
est official that could be reached in each firm 


was interviewed and the figures obtained were, 


in the vast majority of cases, from actual pay 
rolls. The employers were remarkably coopera- 
tive, as is indicated both by the fact that in only 
three cases were the interviewers refused the in- 


formation sought, and by the frankness of the | 


replies to questions. 
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3. The Negro in the Domes.) 


4. The Negro and Organized 4 


Bhat 


sored jointly by the Urban | 


ment Office under the joint | 


To date studies ~ 


54750 
pver, 


nd 


Work 
2. The Negro in Pittsburgh’: 
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It should be borne in mind that the figures | 


cover Allegheny County only. This is important 
because some of the largest of the employers of 
labor whose home offices are in Pittsburgh, op- 
erate factories, or mines, outside this City or 
County. For example, the Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass plant at Ford City (Pa.), in which scores 
of Negroes are employed, is outside this County. 


Thus only the employees at the company’s 7 


*The series of studies was suggested by Harold A. 
Lett, former industrial secretary in the Pittsburgh Urban 


League office. William E. Hill, Mr. Lett’s successor in 
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Piitsburgh office and warehouse would be in 
present picture. 

(he 731 firms covered in the study employed 

‘ the time of the interviews 152,294 persons, 
vhom 10,821 were Negroes. In 1930 the 
‘ited States Census reported approximately 


47,000 potential workers, ten years of age and 
ver, in Allegheny County, of whom about 


%o,000 were Negroes. The survey thus covers 
bout 28 per cent of all the potential workers 
nd about 27 per cent of the potential Negro 
orkers. 

> But the Pittsburgh Bureau of Social Research 
@stimates that on April 1, 1934 (the central date 


jf the study) approximately 390,000 persons 


ere actually employed, full or part-time, in the 
‘ounty. In this case the coverage would be 
8 per cent of the actual workers. Assuming 
hat Negroes have been displaced in no greater 
percentage than the workers of other races, there 
ould have been 28,500 Negroes at work on 
pril 1st. The total of 10,821 would be 36 per 
ent of the actual employed Negroes. While 
hese figures are estimates, it would appear that 
he study covered one-third of all the Negroes 
actually at work in the County at the time it 
Mwas made. However, it should be borne in 
nind that the study did not include: 


(a) Negroes in domestic and personal service 
(save those employed in certain classifi- 
cations by hotels) in which lines of work 
the vast majority of the Negro women 
workers of the County are to be found. 

b, The Negro professional group (save two 
Negro physicians on the staff of one hos- 
pital). 

c) The Negro in the employ of the local, 
State, or Federal government (which, at 
the moment, would have included sev- 
eral hundred on CWA work projects). 

d The Negro who works independently 

store-keepers, peddlers( etc. ). 

ce) Negroes who work for other Negroes 
(since no Negro firm was large enough 
to be included in the firms covered). 


When these factors are considered it will be 
*pparent that the coverage of the Negro worker 
jes employed by the large local industries was far 
above the 36 per cent. Two estimates, made 
independently, have placed the actual coverage 
at approximately 70 to 75 per cent. Certainly 
Wthe coverage was sufficiently high to make pos- 


Wsible the drawing of accurate and valid con- 
clusions. 
Q!Vhere the Negro Works: By Types of Firms: 


(excluding, for the moment, firms not em- 
ploying any Negroes) 
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Per cent 
Percent of 
Negro Negroes 


Total Negro isof ineach 
employees employees total class 
Builders’ supplies : 645 11.62 .69 
Building construction... 459 67 14.59 61 
Domestic (hotels , etc.) 4,248 1,235 29.07. 11.42 
Education (janitors, not 
teachers) 1,216 74 6.08 .69 
Manufacturing 81,642 6,055 7.41 55.96 
Mining 10,712 1,949 18.19 18.01 
Printing, Publishing 2,397 24 1.00 .22 
Professional (hospitals, 
etc.) 929 130 13.99 1.21 
Trade . 17,445 806 462 7.44 
Transportation 11,237 406 3.61 3.75 
Totals sssseesmnenee 30,930 10,821 8.25 100.00 
What the Negro Worker Does: 
Male Female Total 
Supervisory work ..... 11 0 11 
Professional and clerical 7 1 8 
*Skilled work  ....... 77 0 77 
Semi-skilled ....... 737 90 827 
Common labor ... 9,443 455 9,898 
10,275 546 10,821 


Wages Received: 

Practically all of the firms covered were oper- 
ating under NRA codes. Not a single instance 
of differential in pay on the basis of race was 
reported. But the vast majority of the Negro 
workers, as may be seen by the above table, 
found themselves in the types of work, or on 
those processes, which pay the minimum under 
the codes. The highest paid Negro employee 
reported upon received $236.co per month; the 
next highest received $180.00. The bus com- 
panies hire Negroes as porters on tips only. They 
reported an average income of but $5.00 to 
$6.00 per week. 

The total weekly pay-roll for these 10,821 
Negroes would not exceed $200,000, even if 
each and every one of them worked full time at 
the “rate of pay” shown by the pay rolls. Ac- 
tually at least one-quarter of them were working 
only “part-time” so that the total weekly in- 
come of the group was thereby considerably re- 
duced. We believe that the figure of $170,000 
is a generous estimate of the actual earnings of 
this group of ten thousand workers each week. 
The Negro Woman Worker: 

The survey showed that comparatively few 
Negro women are employed by Allegheny Coun- 
ty’s larger industrial, or commercial firms. Of 
the 731 firms studied, 679 employ women in 
some capacity. But only 52 of these same 679 
concerns that had women employees had any 
Negro women on their pay rolls. Their Negro 
female employees totaled only 546 and only one 
of these was reported to be an office-employee. 


*In counting workers as “skilled”, “semi-skilled”, etc., 
the rate of pay (rather than the operation performed) 
was used as the basis for classification. 
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It apparently “just does not occur to the em- 
ployers that Negroes can do office work.” 

The largest employers of Negro women were 
the department stores (104), the hotels (102), 
the hospitals (97), the clothing trades (86), and 
the laundries (72). Practically all of those em- 
ployed in the clothing trade worked in one plant. 

The major classifications for these 546 Negro 
women workers were maids (100), needle 
workers (86), laundresses (73), tobacco strip- 
pers (18), elevator operators (15), janitresses 
(5), and checkroom attendants (5). The others 
were scattered as cleaners and dyers, cooks, dish- 
washers, matrons, wrappers, pressers and scrub- 
women. There wa one office-clerk, one sales- 
lady, and one seamstress. 


Firms Not Employing Negroes: 

Of the 731 firms studied 282 (38.1 per cent) 
employed no Negroes whatever. They covered 
the entire field of business activity in the County 
and frequently were found to be located very 
near to competing firms which do hire Negroes. 
Of the 282 firms which do not employ Negroes 
in any capacity 86 come under the heading: 
“Firms employing fifty or more persons,” with 
an aggregate employed force of 18,289. The 
ten largest of these firms alone have 10,044 
employees on their payrolls, ranging from 4,600 
to 400. 

The reasons given for not employing Negroes 
varied, and were frequently ridiculous in the 
extreme. One firm reported that it could not 
hire Negroes because “the nature of our work 
makes it necessary for our employees to go into 
the intimate recesses of homes.” Thousands of 
these same homes are occupied by Negro fam- 
ilies while Negro servants certainly go into “the 
intimate recesses” of thousands of the white 
homes of the city. Another said: “The mill next 
door hires Negroes; therefore, we shouldn’t.” 

The replies from the 86 largest firms (not 
employing Negroes) showed: No special reason 
(40); Negroes never applied (11); Special- 
ized work at which no Negroes are skilled (9) ; 
Unions supply help and no Negroes members of 
the particular union (5) ; racial prejudice (21). 
“No work that can be segregated,” “white help 
better,” “in white locality,” were some of the 
other answers to this question of why the pay 
rolls are lily-white. 


Membership in Unions: 

The returns were grossly inaccurate and in- 
complete in regard to the membership of the 
Negro in organized bodies of labor. Save where 
there were company unions, the employer either 
did not know, or, knowing, would not give, fig- 
ures on the union membership of his employees. 
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Only 19 Negroes were reported by the employcn 
as members of American Federation of Lab», 
unions. The reports for industrial union mem- 
bership were just as incomplete. It is known that 
many Negroes are members and, in several cas¢s, 
officials of the United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica, the Trade Union Unity League and other 
industrial unions. 

Moreover, in some cases, such as building 
trades, only those working at the moment were 
reported by the employer. Thus a Negro car- 
penter, holding a union card, but not employed 
by one of the construction companies the day 
the interviewer called, would not have been 
counted here, or elsewhere, in the study. The 
returns on unionization (as given by employers 
are, therefore, without value. In passing, it 
should be noted that this subject, which is to be 
covered in the fourth of the series of surveys, 
is highly important since some of the unions 
supply all of the labor used in certain lines of 
employment—and no Negroes belong to certain 
of these unions. 

Study 2—-The Negro in Retail Business Firms 
covered 375 firms in a widespread variety of 
lines but was limited to the city of Pittsburgh 
alone. Of these 375 firms, 141 had either 
moved or gone out of business since their listing 
a few months before in the then current tele- 
phone directory ; 47 were found to be improp- 
erly classified as retail businesses; and 18 re- 
fused to give the information sought. Figures 
were secured on gg firms which together em- 
ployed 1,068 persons, divided as follows: 


There was no retail classification covered in 
which some Negro workers were not found. In 
most instances, they did menial work, with the 
largest number classified as porters. It is im- 
portant to note that in these gg firms only two 
Negro elevator operators were found. This 
ficid of work, once open as a “Negro job,” 
would appear to be on the rapid decline. It 
is also important to note that here again, as in 
the case of the larger industrial firms, the Negro 
woman hardly enters the picture. 

Among other interesting facts it was found 
that the NRA had affected, for the better, either 
the wages or hours, and in some instances both, 
in 18 cases. The highest weekly wage found 
among this group was $22.50. In one instance 
a Negro man works for “tips only” as a poultry 
dresser in a kosher meat shop. Since the rabbis 
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r ‘hee discussion of every social problem re- 
quires cool, dispassionate, searching, factu- 
al approach. Perhaps the greatest one we have 
in the South is the one—or complex of problems 
centering about the Negro. It isn't an unique 
problem: every nation that has assimilated a 
race markedly different from itself has encoun- 
tered the same difficulties ; 
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The Negro in American Chemistry 


By Samuet Woop Geiser 


thus employed. 

Of the 331 Negro chemists given in the 1930 
report, but six were allocated to Texas; and 
there was a total of but eleven in the West South 
Central States (Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, 
and Texas.) These numbers do not include 
teachers of chemistry, but men attached to busi- 

ness and manufacturing es- 


though some races, like the 
French, with more lenient 
psychology toward subject 


Following this speech, which 
and “native races” have had was delivered before the 


tablishments. Regarding these 
chemists, Carter G. Woodson, 
in his admirable “The Negro 
Professional Man and the 


less acute social problems in 
their colonies. 

Some years ago, actuated 
thereto by a cordial respect 
and friendship for two great 
Negro men of science—one a 


Texas section of the Amen- 
can Chemical Society, a mo- 
tion to invite Negro men of 
science to participate in the 
programs in the future was 
passed by a vote of 25 to 3. 


Community” has said: 


With the exception of as many 
as six in Texas, eight in Alabama, 
seventeen in the District of Co- 
lumbia, seven in Maryland, and 
five in Virginia, the South is prac- 


psychologist and the other a 
physiological zoologist—I be- 
gan to gather data on what 


tically blank in this respect. . . . 


—The Editor. These Negroes, the investigation 


shows, are not usually independ- 


the Negro had done in the 

field of science. Material accumulated in such 
abundance that the Southwest Review offered 
its columns for the publication of three essays 
on “The Negro in American Science,” and the 
appearance of the first essay was set for July, 
1934, and so advertised. This date was later 
found to be premature, in view of the fact that 
additional data were constantly transpiring. This 
slowness is partly due to the fact that the Negro 
scholar is acutely sensitive to any semblance 
of patronization or exploitation by members of 
the white race. If one doubts this, let him but 
try to do the task to which I have set myself. 

I shall attempt today to set forth for our own 
information, as members of the white race, what 
is being done by the American Negro in the 
field of chemistry. Nothing shall be written with 
the idea of heartening the Negro, or bolstering 
up his self-respect as a member of a great race, 
salutary and humane though such an intention 
might be. My whole idea, briefly, is to give in 
short, crisp discussion the accomplishments of 
the Negro in chemistry. 

Within the last few years, the Negro has 
turned his attention increasingly to this field. 
The United States Census Report for 1930 states 
that 331 Negroes follow the professions of chem- 
ists, assayers, or metallurgists. This is in consi- 
derable advance over the corresponding figures 
for the two preceding censuses. In 1g1o, there 
were but 123; and in 1920, but 207, Negroes 


ently occupied. They are attached 
to business establishments either as persons assigned spe- 
cial tasks or serving in cooperation with others. In chem- 
istry itself it appears that the largest numbers of these 
particular workers are employed and have made their 
most favorable impressions. Two of such outstanding 
cases were reported from Illinois, two from New York, 
and one from Pennsylvania. It seems that although 
these chemists have been well trained they have not 
made any contribution to this science. Evidently, they, 
have been chiefly concerned with making a living at 
which a considerable number of them have been reported 
as successful while rendering efficient service. 


There is, of course, a considerable number of 
teaching-chemists in Negro colleges. Just how 
many, I cannot say with positiveness, because I 
have the specific data only on thirty-two leading 
Negro colleges—those rated by the Southern As- 
sociation of Colleges and Secondary Schools. In 
these thirty-two colleges are thirty-two teachers 
devoting their attention to chemistry. 

One of the numerous excellent studies by Dr. 
Ambrose Caliver, specialist in Negro Education 
in the United States Office of Education, shows 
that in a certain large group of Negro colleges, 
both public and private, 6.34 per cent of the 
faculties gave instruction in chemistry. The an- 
nual salaries paid these professors of chemistry 
ranged as follows: the median salary of thirty- 
two teachers was $1,750.00, and ranged from 
$1,200 to $4,200, with a great concentration 
near the lower limit. This is almost exactly the 
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44 
median salary of 462 Negro college professors 
in all departments. This median chemistry an- 
nual salary is $600 under the median salary of 
ten professors of sociology ; $700 under the me- 
dian salary of four psychology professors; and 
$750 under the median salary of the ten eco- 
nomics professors, in the 462 college professors’ 
salaries studied. There is a small crumb of com- 
fort in the fact that in a studied group of 92 
administrative officers of Negro colleges, the lib- 
rarians got almost as much salary as the Direct- 
ors of Athletics; the Presidents nearly three 
times as much; and Deans and Directors of In- 
struction nearly fifty per cent more salary. In 
this respect, the Negro college has palpably failed 
to share in the “progress” of our own white col- 
leges and universities ! 

What professional training, especially of a 
graduate character, has the Negro college teach- 
er of chemistry had? Caliver found, in a statis- 
tical study of the educational level of thirty- 
three Negro college professors of chemistry, that 
the educational range extended from 4.5 years 
above high school to 7-+ years, with the median 
lying at 5.65 years above high school. This 
means that the median professor of chemistry 
in Negro colleges has had over a year and a 
half’s study beyond the bachelor’s degree. This 
is a very creditable showing. 

For that matter, one is really surprised at the 
quality of training possessed by Negro professors. 
Thus, Caliver found (1931-2) in a study of 
764 faculty members (all departments) in thirty- 
two Negro colleges rated by the Southern Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools, that 
338 had the master’s degree and 23 the doctor’s 
degree. In McCuistion’s 1933 report on Higher 
Education of Negroes, he found that out of 1292 
Negro college teachers but forty-nine were with- 
out the bachelor’s degree ; 364 had the master’s 
degree, and twenty-seven the doctor’s degree. In 
addition, 148 had taken graduate work in ad- 
vance of bachelor’s or master’s degree for which 
no advanced degree had yet been obtained. The 
twenty-seven professors who possessed the doc- 
tor’s degree had earned them from the following 
universities : Columbia and Chicago, four each ; 
Illinois and Yale, two each; Michigan, Hamp- 
ton Institute, Virginia Union, Boston, North- 
western, Ohio State, Wisconsin, Lincoln Univer- 
sity, New York University, one each; and six 
degrees came from one of eighty-six other in- 
stitutions. One hundred and twenty-one of these 
1292 professors had attended Columbia ; eighty- 
one, Chicago, sixty-six, Howard; forty-eight, 
Iowa; forty-five, Michigan; and so on. Only 
385, had attended little-known colleges. This is 
a very fine showing. 
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Chemistry is gaining ground and taking w/ 


important place in the Negro colleges, and espe- 
cially in the teacher-training institutions for Ne- 
groes. Thus, of the total offerings of twenty such 
teacher-training institutions, about 21.5 per cent 
lies in the division of science and mathematics; 
and of this, half is in the physical sciences. All 


of these institutions offered general chemistry,/ 


with a median number of semester credits of 
10.37; and nineteen of them offered organic 


chemistry, with a median of 10.71 semester! 


credits. 


In the Negro high schools of the South, the} 


science of chemistry is also taking a similar place. 
Sixty per cent of the pupils in 407 Negro high 
schools studied chemistry, with a median number 
of 0.77 semester units. The intelligence test scores 
made by the high school pupils who planned to 
major in chemistry when they got to college, 


show that chemistry is appealing to the brighter | 
Negro students. Eight per cent of the pupils inj 
these 407 Negro high schools planned to major 7 
in chemistry in college, and according to in- 
telligence-test rating, had the fifth rank out of 7 
a series of twenty departmental classes. The 7 


class-average intelligence-tests of prospective po- 
litical science majors were the highest, and of 
the prospective economics majors lowest—even 
lower than that of the Agriculture majors, who 


had the nineteenth place. Calivers studies fur-] 


ther show that chemistry in other ways in the 


high schools is taking its proper place. Thus, in 7 


a study that Caliver made of the 407 Negro high 
schools before referred to, he found that a cur- 
ricular readjustment during the years 1925-30 
had added 209 high school courses to the cur- 


riculum: of these, eighty (two-fifths) were in| 
science departments. In the same interval, 114 | 
courses had been dropped from the high school 7 


curriculum: twenty-eight (one-fourth) of these 


were in science. The net gain for the sciences for 


the five years in these representative high schools 
was fifty-two. Of the eighty science courses that 
had been added, twenty-five were in chemistry, 


nineteen were in biology, seventeen were in phy- | 
sics. In the dropped courses, all the science fields | 
shared about equally. Chemistry, then, in the | 
Negro high schools made the greatest gain in | 


the five years 1925-30. And of these 407 Negro 
high schools, twenty-seven per cent had student 
science clubs as extra-curricular activities. This 
is considerably in excess of the “incidence” of 


high school science-clubs in the white high | 


schools (18.6 per cent). In other words, forty- 
five per cent more Negro than white high schools 
have student science-clubs. This shows the in- 
terest in science shown by the Negro high school 
pupil. 

To what extent does the Negro professor pub- 
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ish books and technical articles, or belong to 
earned societies? Well, Caliver has published 
xtensive data on the first point, and I have 
-athered further data to be published elsewhere. 
Some Negro scholars in the field of science 

e. g., Professors Charles H. Turner and E. E. 
Just, in the field of biology) have been splendid 
investigators, and have published numerous pa- 
pers in internationally-recognized journals. As 
to the second point, my data, though far from 
complete, are surprisingly in the Negro college 


® professor’s favor. Although usually isolated from 


libraries and fellow-workers, suffering under eco- 
nomic and teaching stresses, and seldom (in 
the South, where most of the Negro colleges are 
to be found) permitted to attend State and sec- 
tional academy and scientific meetings, still a 
considerable number of these college teachers of 
science maintain connections with national asso- 


ciations and learned societies. 


Nineteen of the leading professors of chem- 
istry in the great universities of the country were 
questioned as to their experience with the Negro 
graduate student in chemistry. Their replies were 
highly gratifying to one interested in the advance 


® of the Negro in higher education. Among these, 


Professors H. C. Sherman (Columbia), B. S. 
Hopkins (Illinois), W. A. Noyes (Illinois), R. 
A. Gortner (Minnesota), A. B. Lamb (Har- 
vard), Julius Stieglitz (Chicago), Arthur H. 
Smith (Yale), Louis U. Hammett (Columbia), 
Victor K. LaMer (Columbia), have written in 
terms of high praise of the work done in gradu- 
ate chemistry by Negro students. It would hard- 
ly be proper here, I think, to name names and 
quote authorities (although many of the writers 
of the letters gave free permission so to do) but 
a few excerpts may be indicative of the general 
tenor of the replies received. 

One biochemist of international reputation 
speaks of a Negro student who, to his mind 
“is one of the most promising young physio- 
logical chemists in America. He has a keen ana- 
lytical mind, remarkable research technique, and 
in spite of the fact that he was the only Negro 
doing major work in our department, he was 
accepted as an equal by the 40 or more gradu- 
ate students majoring in this division, and by 
the various staff members of this division, in- 
cluding Dr... Native of South 
Carolina, and ‘graduate of the University of 
South Carolina. With all of his Southern back- 
ground, Dr states that this Negro 
represents a distinctly superior type of mind.” 
Of another student, also a Negro, this same bio- 
chemist says: “Dr. Buss did on his re- 


scarch a most excellent job, and unquestionably 
measured up to the standards which are set for 
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the upper third of our doctorate candidates. He 
worked in the field of , and I think 


_ that he knows the literature, technics, etc., in 


that field as well as any young Ph.D. could know 
them. Again, he has unusually good manipu- 
lative skill and real research ability, and I sin- 
cerely hope that the fact that his skin is black 
will not interfere with his scientific future.” 

Professors W. A. Noyes, B. S. Hopkins, and 
J. H. Reedy (by quotation), of the University 
of Illinois, listed nine Negro chemists, (all but 
two of them former students at Illinois) who 
have done outstanding work or give great pro- 
mise of productive careers in chemistry. 

A chairman of a great university department 
of chemistry, himself known internationally for 
his work in analytical and physical chemistry, 
writes of a Negro student and doctoral candi- 
date, who, in a class of ninety in organic chem- 
istry “easily held his own with the best white 


students. In all of his chemical wrok, he has 
shown the same proficiency. You may be inter- 
ested in the fact that .....ccccccccsessesomsee is a very 


black Negro, probably of pure extraction. . . . 
He has as fine a mind as a very good white 
man.” And so on. 

This is not the time or place to tell of the 
splendid scientific work of the Negro in fields 
of science other than chemistry, but an impos- 
ing list could be made of such researches. W. A. 
Hinton and Julian H. Lewis in pathology; 
Charles H. Turner, E. E. Just, T. W. Turner, 
S. M. Nabritt, in biology; Francis C. Sumner 
in psychology; and a host of competent re- 
searchers in medical fields, graduates mostly of 
Howard and Meharry, will occur to anyone even 
half-informed. But we are concerned primarily 
with chemistry, to which such well-known Negro 
workers as George W. Carver, Frederick A. 
Browne, James A. Parsons, Percy L. Julian, Ver- 
non A. Wilkerson, Victor J. Tulane, St. Elmo 
Brady, and others, have made notable contribu- 
tions. It is for these men, and especially the 
younger men, that I bespeak your interest. 

These younger men need an opportunity to 
improve themselves in service, and thus grow 
into adequate leaders of their race. We members 
of the white race have abrogated leadership of 
the Negro: we insist that he develop his own 
leadership. Yet at the same time, by a policy of 
tacit or active exclusion of the Negro from scien- 
tific and educational meetings, we lay a handi- 
cap upon him and his race in that progress so 
necessary—and inevitable. Viewed from the 
lowest possible plane, that of enlightened self- 
interest, we must give to potential Negro lead- 
ers that full measure of helpful cooperation that 

(Continued on Page 56) 
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The Eleventh Hour of Nordicism 


By Avain Locke 
(Part II.) 


 fevaage it is a question of Nordicism, soci- 

ology might reasonably be expected to be in 
the vanguard ; however it is not so. Sociology, 
~~at least the American brand, is a timid science 
on general principles and conclusions ; fact-find- 
ing is its fetich. It particularly side-steps con- 
clusions on the race question, and Negro sociolo- 
gists, fearing to break with 


Negro Personality Changes in a Southern Com: 
munity by Professor Charles S. Johnson, has 
important theoretical papers by Professor Roben 
E. Park on Race Relations and Certain Fron. 
tiers and Professor W. O. Brown on Cultur 
Contact and Race Conflict. In fact for years, 
Professor Park has been insisting on the appli- 
cation of some general pringgenc 
ciples of culture contacts tq@gphil 


the genteel academic tradi- 
tion in this respect, have usu- 
ally been more innocuous 


Dr. Locke brings to a close 


the analysis of the Americanjige! 
race problem (our most in. 
sidious and unscientific as. 


of p 


than their white confreres,— 
making a great virtue and 
parade of inconsequential 
fact-finding and bland asser- 
tions of inter-racialism. That 


his critical appraisal of the 
literature of the Negro for 
1934. All the books men- 
tioned in this article may be 


now 
itua 


sumption has been and still i 
that this question is com. 
pletely sui generis). Here inj 
this paper he discusses gen-/ 


this situation is finally chang- secured through Orror- eral phenomena of racial in- 
ing after nearly two decades eee. termixture and through ang 7: 
—The Editor. analysis of mixed blood sta.jgCha 


dominated by such attitudes 
is due to the influence of 


tus tries to get at the basicMpocic 
phenomena of ethnic conflic have 


just a few strong dissenting 
influences,—the most impor- 
tant of which has come from the militant but 
unquestionably scientific school of anthropolo- 
gists captained by Professor Boas. They have 
dared, in season and out, to challenge false doc- 
trine and conventional myths, and were the 
first to bring the citadel of Nordicism into range 
of scientific encirclement and bombardment. 
An essay in itself could be written on the slow 
but effective pressure that now has ringed the 
Nordic doctrines and their advocates round with 
an ever-tightening scientific blockade. The gra- 
dual liberalizing of the American historians and 
sociologists on the race question has been largely 
due to the infiltration of the conclusions of cul- 
tural anthropology, with its broader perspective 
and its invalidation of the basic contentions of 
historical racialism. Yet in the face of this, 
Negro educators have just made a belated be- 
ginning with the study of anthropology and the 
application of its findings to racial history and 
the social analysis of contemporary racial situ- 
ations. At last, however, some beginning has 
been made. 

An item,? omitted from our first list, “Race 
and Culture Contacts,” edited from the proceed- 
ings of the Twenty-eighth Meeting of the Ameri- 
can Sociological Society, aside from interesting 
papers on Traditions and Patterns of Negro 
Family Life by Professor E. F. Frazier and on. 


1Race and Culture Contacts, by E. B. Reuter—Mc- 
Graw Hill Co., New York City. 


and change. Professor Browngtion 
undertakes more boldly (thank God for a bijpseem 
of theoretical boldness occasionally ) to trace “thegjcaust 
process or natural history of race conflict,” andjacki 
tentatively develops a “race conflict sequenceygn b: 
through six steps to the ultimate liquidation off™relic 
conflict in the cultural assimilation and racialgold 
fusion of the peoples in contact.” I suggest thatige™ ¢ 
even with the dangers of hasty generalization, 2plave 
major interpretative contribution to the fruitfulggexplo 
analysis of the race problem has either beenggcomn 
made or will grow out of this approach and itjgracial 
comparative technique. Such work lifts the dis §Vividl 
cussion immediately from that futilely academic 
plane of mere fact-finding upon which our bes 'tuat 


trained minds, black and white, have been con-7§'¢Pput 
sidering the race question for nearly a genera-§PUTP« 
tion. Though not devoted exclusively to oujg WVeat 
special subject, I would star this book as thegg@” ele 
most significant sociological item of the year, ingg'™¢ tl 
this field of course, because of the promise and “eg 
em. 


significance of this new approach to the scien-| 
tific discussion of the race question. 

From such thought-provoking viewpoints, on¢ 
naturally turns with impatience to the tradi-} 


discus 
tion o 
( hapt 


tional grooves of fact-finding and inter-racial weer 
reporting. Under the title of Negro-Whiti 2 ve 
Adjustment, Paul E. Baker makes a very exhaus| 
tive and painstaking summary of inter-racial Perms 
work and organization, which is redeemed pat- Y 


losoph 


ne 


tially from the category of a catalogue by the 
attempt to analyze the platforms and classify 
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© techniques of inter-racial work in America. 
imilarly, Mr. George R. Arthur, of the Y. M. 

A. and the Rosenwald Fund, gives an inter- 
retive analysis and history of the welfare work 
' the twenty-five separate Y. M. C. A.’s in The 


cgro Frontier, with a deserved chronicle of 
Julius Rosenwald’s contributions and _ his 


sberngphilosophy of their mission as “frontiers of ad- 
justment in the urbanization of the Negro.” It 
may seem ungrateful to label books of this type 
1s manuals of professional inter-racial work, but 
they are in the sense that they are committed, 
unconsciously for the most part, to a definite 
philosophy of the race question and see the facts 
of the situation in terms of these commitments. 
‘o new light on the nature of the question or 
asigo! possible new attacks and approaches need be 
ill] ggexpected under these circumstances, no matter 
-om-mgnow careful or exhaustive the analysis of the 
re in psituation. Gradualism and good-will are the 
gen-sgdogmatic commitments of this school of social 
inggthought,—and that’s that. 
. an The Shadow of the Plantation by Professor 
stamCharles S. Johnson is a triumph of recording 
pasiggpociology, the general limitations of which we 
iflicaghave already discussed. Such detailed descrip- 
-owngtion cannot issue, as Dr. Park in his preface 
bigseems to think, in interpretative sociology, be- 
“theggcause the comparative basis and approach are 
and@packing. For example, the conditions described 
enceggin backward rural Alabama are not merely a 
n ol™™relic of slavery and the “belated shadow of the 
acial gold plantation,” but a decidedly different mod- 
thagern deterioration, which though an aftermath of 
a™slavery, is actually the product of contemporary 
itfulggexploitation and the demoralization of the rural 
beenmmcommunity life of the South. It is not primarily 
d itggracial; but a question of a set of conditions as 
dis vividly shown by Carl Carmer’s Stars Fell on 
-micag4labama; in this sense a better version of the 
bes situation, even in the scientific sense, though a 
con-mareputed work of fiction. A more interpretative 
era-ugPurpose and accomplishment can be credited to 
oul Weatherford and Johnson’s Race Relations, 
themgan elaborate and much belated text-book cover- 
r, ingging the whole range of the main historical and 
andmmsociological aspects of the American race prob- 
lem. The freshest contributions seem to be the 
discussion of “Programs Looking Toward Solu- 
tion or Amelioration of Race Relations” and the 
chapter discussing “Can There be a Separate 
Negro Cultr.re?” Rarely has either topic been 
put into the frame of full or objective discus- 
sion, and it is a distinct service to have done so. 
au Another wing of Negro scholars have defi- 
1Cl2"Bnitely taken the less objective approach and phi- 
ve losophy; and of these Dr. Carter G. Woodson 
-. as (he pioneer and leader. More and more, this 
while factual historian deliberately abandons 


ears, 
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that point of view and strikes boldly out for 
corrective criticism and the partisan encourage- 
ment of group morale. Dr. Woodson’s stock- 
taking of the Negro Professional Man and the 
Community is weighted as much with trenchant 
criticism, soundly constructive for the most part, 
as it is with a factual report of the rise and 
service of the Negro professional classes. The 
thesis of the peculiar importance of these groups 
in Negro life is well sustained and explained, 
and the diagnosis that today we are seriously 
suffering from a faulty distribution of our pro- 
fessional group is worth immediate and serious 
consideration. On the whole, this is a book 
every Negro professional man or prospective pro- 
fessional should be required to read. Dr. Willis 
N. Huggins has compiled a useful syllabus out- 
line of references and source materials in African 
History and the wider aspects of the color prob 
lem, conceived very much in the same school 
of semi-propagandist thought that Dr. Woodson 
is responsible for. An inevitable product of the 
reaction to Nordic bias, such corrective history 
and sociology has its definite place and value, 
even though such a position is difficult to uni- 
versalize. Until the pseudo-science of the Nor- 
dics is completely routed, there will be a grave 
need for such militant history and for a critical, 
opinionated sociology. 

In Negro Americans, What Now?, James 
Weldon Johnson tries and rather succeeds in 
striking a happy medium. It is an attempt at 
pithy, common-sense analysis of the racial situ- 
ation, its alternatives and of the major objectives 
of the struggle. It is neither surprising nor dis- 
crediting that in the final weighing, the N. A. A. 
C. P. platform of political and civil rights action 
should receive very favorable, perhaps preferen- 
tial emphasis. The value of the analysis lies in 
the succinct way in which issues usually clouded 
with partisan bias and emotion are clarified and 
touched with the wand of common sense ; oddly 
enough an infrequent salt in the problem loaf. 
One quotation I should like to risk, because it is 
important: “What we require is a sense of stra- 
tegy as well as a spirit of determination. . . . I 
have implied the fact that our policies should 
include an intelligent opportunism ; by which I 
mean the alertness and ability to seize the advan- 
tage from every turn of circumstance whenever 
it can be done without sacrifice of principle.” 
This is one of my reasons for characterizing this 
book as ‘glorified common-sense on the race 
question.’ It has anticipated its radical critics 
by saying: “Conservatism and radicalism are 
relative terms. It is as radical for a black 
American in Mississippi to claim his full rights 
under the Constitution as it is for a white Ameri- 
can in any state to advocate the overthrow of 
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the existing national government. The black 
American in many instances puts his life in 
jeopardy, and anything more radical than that 
cannot reasonably be required.” 

Finally, attention must be called to a contri- 
bution from the distant perspective of the Inter- 
national Peoples College in Denmark, Rebecca 
Barton’s Race Consciousness and the American 
Negro,—essentially a philosophical study of the 
psychological complications and complexes of 
racial consciousness as reflected in Negro litera- 
ture. This is a painstaking study from a pio- 
neer angle, and only the lack of intimate know- 
ledge of the suppressions that do not get into the 
literature has prevented its being an interpreta- 
tion of major and final importance. This book 
must be taken into consideration in the new 
social criticism which is just below the horizon. 

The field of Negro education is at last in scho- 
lastic bloom. To chronicle this is a mild reflec- 
tion on the profession, but now it can be told. 
Of course, the obvious handicaps of the profes- 
sion and the lowered tone of a segregated fra- 
ternity have accounted for the lack of produc- 
tiveness in this field. The Journal of Negro 
Education climaxes a very creditable but young 
career with a Yearbook on The Physical and 
Mental Abilities of the Negro, a symposium that 
reflects not only valuable collaboration between 
white and Negro scholars but the interpretative 
focussing that only Negro auspices can give to 
issues that too long have had controversial dis- 
cussion on uneven terms. The further historical 
contribution of Professor Dwight O. W. Holmes 
in his study, The Evolution of the Negro Col- 
lege and the analytic study of Professor Horace 
Mann Bond on The Education of the Negro 
in the American Social Order balance the edu- 
cational field’s contribution in a way that sug- 
gests providence since it is not the result of 
collusion. If the competent discussion of the 
educational problems and situations of the Negro 
pick up from this new start, we may anticipate a 
new phase of development in this numerous but 
somewhat stagnated and stultified profession. 
In Dean Holmes’ book the dramatic historical 
role of the Negro college as the pivot of advance 
during Reconstruction is importantly documen- 
ted, and in Dean Bond’s book, the present in- 
adequacies and injustices of public provision for 
Negro education are pointedly briefed and ana- 
lyzed; to mention only one phase of the con- 
structive contributions of these welcome con- 
tributions. In all, there is fortunately reflected 


a growing tendency not to regard the education- 
al problems of the Negro as different in kind, 
but only in degree; with a definite trend toward 
rejoining the mainstream of educational thought 
after a period of regrettable but inevitable isola- 


tion, which has been the heaviest cost of the 


policy of educational segregation. 

In the field of Africana, the contributions tai 
year are not voluminous, but they are sign.f. 
cant. 
more than a veiled justification of the Firestone 
policy in that sad tangle of democracy and in. 
perialism, and in Ivor Evans’ Native Policy in 
South Africa, we have a faint beginning at ob- 
jectivity in the discussion of the worst racial 
situation in the world,—that of the Union oj 
South Africa and adjacent protectorates and 
mandates. The significant books are those by 
Helser, Herskovits and Westermann. Dr. Hers. 
kovits, this time in collaboration with his wile, 
resurveys the Suriname cultures of the South 
American Guinea Negroes after a sojourn in the 
original home of these cultures, West Africa 
He, or rather they, find more evidence than pre- 
viously for their contention that there are impor- 


tant transplanted survivals of African cultures) 
Eventually as the} 


in the Western hemisphere. 
outlines of these are retraced, we may be able t 


reconstruct in rough outline the cultural deriva-7 
tions of various groups of Negroes or various) 


stages in the fading out of these original traits 
and traditions. 


nating reading and proves that sound foik-lore 

can be as entertaining as pseudo folk-lore. 
Helser’s book on “Education of Primitive 

People” is primarily an attempt to find a prac- 


tical technique of missionary education based | 


upon some sensible recognition of the place and 
worth of the native tradition in such a program. 
Carried out a little more thoroughly, the study 
would have constituted a contribution on the 
part of the practise of social training in primitive 
society to our own changing system of educa- 
tional aims and technique. Such a contribution 
must in time be made, and when it arrives the 
final reversal on the missionary psychosis of 
“Greenland’s icy mountains and India’s coral 
strand” will have been put into the record. That 
book will then justify what an over-enthusiastic 


admirer has said of this one: “A revelation not! 


only of what education among a primitive peo- 
ple may be but of what real education essen- 
tially is.” 

Professor Westermann is co-director of the 
International Institute of African Languages and 
Cultures, and writes almost pontifically on “The 
African of To-Day.” The point of view is that 
of modified imperialism, naturally,—the benevo- 
lent trusteeship conception, the advocacy of the 
new compromise of indirect rule and the en- 
couragement of integral African traditions with 
economic but not serious cultural penetration. 

(Continued on Page 59) 
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In Liberia Rediscovered we have littk’ 


In addition to its serious an-7 
thropological bearings, Rebel Destiny is fasci-— 
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The Emergency Nursery School — A 
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Community Agency 


By Grace LANGpon 


T= Emergency Nursery School is function- 

ing as a community agency and as a sup- 
plement to already existing community agencies 
in hundreds of localities in the United States. 
Through its services thousands of children be- 
tween the ages of two and four are receiving 
health care; being given guidance in the forma- 
tion of good habits; and hav- 


ity to establish enough to reach all of the chil- 
dren in need. 

Complete reports are lacking as yet but from 
those which are available one finds that many 
of the emergency nursery schools exist for col- 
ored children exclusively while in others the 
group is mixed. North Carolina reports 13 nurs- 

ery schools exclusively for 


ing the opportunity for 
wholesome play with other 
children of their own age. 
Through the services of the 
Emergency Nursery School 
the parents of these thousands 
of children are being helped 
to give more adequate care 
to their children than they 
may have given before. Many 
are being helped to learn for 
the first time what care is 


of recovery. 


the FERA. 


Here is another aspect of 
the Administration’s program 
Miss Langdon 
tells what a nursery school is 
and its development among 
Negroes under the auspices of 


-—The Editor. 


colored children with 39 for 
white children, this being ap- 
proximately the same ratio to 
be found between the white 
and colored population in 
the State. North Carolina 
has the largest number of 
colored nursery schools, Ala- 
bama and Georgia being next 
with 11 each. West Virginia 
has 5 as does also the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, while 
Maryland, Michigan, Mis- 


needed and to take some re- 
sponsibility in providing it. 
They are being helped to give guidance of be- 
havior which often before they had little under- 
standing of how to give. Many parents are being 
helped to want to do more for their children 
than they have before been interested in doing. 
Many parents who have been interested in their 
children but who have not known how to give 
the right care are being helped. Many parents 
who have been discouraged with multiple re- 
sponsibilities are being given new courage 
through the help of the emergency nursery 
school. Through the services of the Emergency 
Nursery School the communities in which they 
are located are receiving the immediate benefits 
which come with the improved health or morale 
of any portion of the inhabitants as well as the 
more ultimate benefits which come from the 
building of good habits in children and of more 
intelligent guidance on the part of parents. 

At the present time there are about sixteen 
hundred emergency nursery schools scattered 
through forty-seven of the forty-eight States, the 
District of Columbia and Puerto Rico. These 
nursery schools are to be found in rural areas, 
in crowded city districts, in lumber camps, in 
mining districts, in all sorts of places where 
young children and their parents need their ser- 
\ices, though it has been a practical impossibil- 


souri and Tennessee have 4 
each. Nursery Schools existing for colored chil- 
dren exclusively are found also in Arkansas, 
Colorado, Florida, New Hampshire and South 
Carolina. 

Mixed groups are to be found in various towns 
in Colorado, Connecticut, Idaho, Iowa, Michi- 
gan, Pennsylvania and probably in a number 
of other States from which reports have not yet 
come in. 

Emergency Nursery Schools were first author- 
ized in October 1933 as the sixth of the emer- 
gency education projects, and approximately 
three thousand were opened during the first 
year following their authorization. With the 
beginning of the second year many of the units 
which fell far short of the standards for a good 
nursery school were closed ; some new units have 
been opened and an effort has been made by 
the various states to keep those now in operation 
up to a high standard. Practically all of the 
states have a state supervisor trained for and 
experienced in nursery school work whose func- 
tion it is to administer the emergency nursery 
schools of the state. Obviously, however, no state 
supervisor can possibly take the full responsi- 
bility for maintaining the standards for each 
of the nursery schools within the state. That 
duty devolves rather on the local community. 
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It becomes the responsibility of each community 
to see that its nursery school is properly housed 
and that its equipment is such as adequately 
meets the needs of the children. True, provision 
has been made that certain materials and the 
labor needed for making necessary equipment 
can be furnished by Works Divisions under the 
Relief Administration, but the community that 
understands the needs can furnish supplement- 
ary pieces of material making it possible for the 
nursery school to give wider service to the chil- 
dren. It devolves upon the community, too, 
through its various agencies to make the ser- 
vices needed by the children and their parents 
available to them. In many instances, the nurs- 
ery school has functioned as the agency for co- 
ordinating these services. It devolves upon that 
part of the community which understands the 
nursery school program and its contribution to 
interpret that program and to make its services 
known to the community as a whole. It de- 
volves upon the community, also, to organize 
such individual or groups services as are ready 
to provide needed supplies or services. 

What, one may ask, has a community a right 
to expect from the nursery school? What should 
a nursery school do for the children and the 
parents and through them the community? In 
short, what is a good nursery school ? 

First of all, a nursery school is an educational 
institution. True, education in the nursery school 
is thought of in terms of habits of health, of 
habits of independence, of habits of living whole- 
somely with other people, rather than in terms of 
the three R’s, but it is all the more truly educa- 
tional. The nursery school cares for children be- 
low the regular school age. In the case of the 
emergency nursery school the age range is 2 to 
4 and the services of the nursery school are con- 
fined to children from needy, underprivileged 
families. Parent education is an integral part of 
the program of a good nursery school and in 
such a school opportunities are utilized for many 
contacts with the parents. The teacher visits in 
the home and arranges for parents to visit in 
the school. She keeps the parents informed of 
the child’s progress in the school and keeps her- 
self informed of the progress at home. She ar- 
ranges for such meetings as seem useful and in 
every way keeps a close contact between school 
and home. 

A good nursery school takes account of and 
tries to meet all of the child’s needs. Attention 
is given to health care. Nourishing food, prop- 
erly cooked, is provided and such guidance given 
as to help a child to learn to eat what is good 
for him and to eventually feed himself. Sleep 
and rest are provided for, including comfortable 
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cots with such coverings as needed, togethe: 


with the guidance necessary to help a child to 
learn to rest and relax independently. Attention 
is given to each child’s eliminative habits anc 
regular time for elimination provided accordins 
to a child’s individual rhythm. A regular dail) 
program is provided, which is so flexible that i 
can be changed as needed but which allows reg- 
ular times for eating, for sleeping, and for play 
The children are protected against any hazard: 
which may exist in the situation such as traffic 
hazards, open stair wells, high windows, etc 
Provisions are made for protection against com- 
municable disease through securing service for 
vaccination and immunization as well as through 
daily health inspection which provides for the 
detection of any signs of illness. Sanitary condi- 
tions are provided, including proper toilet fa- 
cilities and general cleanliness in surroundings. 
Provision is made for play in fresh air and sun- 
shine which means that there is space for run- 
ning and playing without crowding. It is ex- 
pected that at least a part time trained nurse 
will be on the emergency nursery school staff to 
insure adequate health care. 

In a good nursery school, care is taken that 
from their every-day experiences the children 
shall learn wholesome habits. They are helped to 
learn how to care for themselves; how to keep 
themselves profitably busy ; how to give and take 
with each other; how to settle their own diffi- 
culties. They are given experience with music, 
with literature, with play materials of all sorts. 
All of this means that in a good nursery school 
the set-up must be planned so that children can 
be independent, so that they can have a variety 
of experiences with materials, with other chil- 
dren, so that they have wise guidance in their 
learnings. To this end the equipment must be 
adapted to their size. Many times furniture too 
tall for the children has to be used. Adjustment 
can be made by providing low stools for feet to 
rest upon instead of leaving them dangling, or 
by having a low platform which the child can 
stand on to reach the lavatory or toilet indepen- 
dently. Hooks can be within reach. Shelves 
and lockers can be built low or stools provided 
for children to stand on to reach them indepen- 
dently. To this end, also, there must be a suffi- 
cient variety of play materials and apparatus so 
that they can do many things. The play equip- 
ment need not be expensive. Indeed it is better 
that it should not be. All sorts of discarded ma- 
terials can and should be utilized, just the sort 
of thing the children can have at home. Above 
all there must be a teacher who not only under- 
stands and likes children but who has been 
trained to know what little children need in the 
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, of care and guidance as well as to know 

» to give that care and guidance properly. 

a matter of fact, the teacher is the keynote 

the whole situation. Without a teacher who 

s had some special training for work with little 
hildren there can be no real nursery school. 
(ne often hears of play groups carried on by 
untrained persons or persons who have been 
trained for work with older children. Sometimes 
these are even mistakenly called nursery schools. 
\ play group may serve a good purpose but no 
organization should be called a nursery school 
unless there is in charge a person who has had 
some of the special training which makes it pos- 
sible for her to carry on the kind of educational 
program which has been described above. It is 
the teacher who must be alert to all of the per- 
sonal characteristics of each child, who must 
understand that child in his relationships to other 
children and to his own family. It is the teacher 
who must know how to guide him so that he 
learns the most desirable kind of behavior. It 
is the teacher who must understand the various 
stages of development through which a child 
grows and it is she who must know how to set 
up the nursery school and to plan the day so 
that each child has the opportunity for the very 
best development of which he is capable. It is 
the teacher who must be alert to all of the child’s 
health needs, providing for the health care which 
means the best physical development. 
teacher, too, who must understand the home 
problems and who must be ready to help the 
parents with those wherever she can. Obviously 
this means that the teacher must have training. 
In the emergency nursery school provision has 
been made for a short period of training before 
the teacher begins her work. When one realizes 
the magnitude of the task with which she is 
confronted one recognizes how inadequate this 


Charleston 


By Leora E. Scuorr 


LACh Magnolia and White Therese 
Chase gold butterflies through the trees, 

Bobbing pigtails and flying curls— 
Childhood knows no kings and churls. 

* * * * 
Black Magnolia washes clothes 
Whiter than any, the “big house” knows ;: 
White Therese in spacious halls 
Moves a queen at the grandest balls. 


Black Magnolia and White Therese 
Walk with a proud and graceful ease— 
One from heritage, the other, instead, 
From carrying baskets on her head. 
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It is the 


short period of training is and how important it 
is that she shall continue reading and studying 
all the while she is working in the nursery school. 


It is perfectly clear that some nursery schools 
are better than others, and probably all will 
never be equally good. There is no reason, how- 
ever, why every nursery school should not be- 
come better and better as the months go by, and 
there are many, many things which individuals 
and groups in a community can do to help make 
it better. They can work with the teacher in 
providing more of the kind of equipment which 
little children need. They can help to keep the 
equipment which is already available in good 
repair. They can work with the teacher in see- 
ing that the children have suitable clothing. 
Various groups in the community can help in 
securing not only equipment and clothing but 
services of various sorts which the nursery school 
needs. They can help to provide transportation 
where that is needed. They can help to provide 
for health service. Those who understand the 
nursery school program can help to interpret it 
to the rest of the community. By such means 
the nursery school becomes a real community 
project, something to which everyone can con- 
tribute and from whose services everyone can 
derive benefit. 


From the beginning communities the country 
over have given all sorts of help and support in 
building good emergency nursery schools. Many 
communities are already planning how the nur- 
sery school can be kept as a permanent institu- 
tion for meeting the needs of young children and 
their parents. Many feel that through the emer- 
gency the nursery school has demonstrated its 
service in meeting a social need and that by one 
means or another that service should be pre- 
served for the future. 
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word 


Prince Hall Masonry 


By Harry E. Davis 


IREEMASONRY among colored men in 

America began on March 6, 1775, when an 
army lodge attached to a British regiment in 
Boston conferred the degrees upon Prince Hall 
and fourteen other free colored men. About one 
year later the British army evacuated Boston 
and at that time they granted a license or permit 
to Hall and his associates to 


On June 24, 1791, African Grand Lodge was) 
organized by an assembly of the craft in Boston} 
The validity of! 
this action has been challenged but it is quite in? 
accord with the formation of both the “Ancient” | 
and “Modern” grand lodges of England, andj 
was the same method used by the Massachu-% 

setts Grand Lodge (Ancients) | 


with Hall as Grand Master. 


meet as a lodge but with lim- 
ited powers. This permit 
was, in accordance with a 


An atiack on Negro Ma- 


in 1777, and by the Grand 


In 1797 two additional 
lodges were warranted by 
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Lodge of New Jersey in 1787.) 


practice of that day;* and 
under it African Lodge No. 1 
was organized.” Hall applied 
twice to the local provincial 
masonic authorities for a full 
warrant, but was unsuccess- 
ful. Shortly after the close 
of the Revolutionary War he 


sonry and its origin in a white 
masonic publication inspires 
this historical summary by a 
well known Cleveland attor- 
ney. 


—The Editor. 


Prince Hall in Philadelphia) 


and Providence. After Hall’s 


death in 1807 delegates from 7 


these three lodges met in Bos- 


ton in 1808 and reorganized) 


African Grand Lodge, chang- 


ing its name to Prince Hall} 


applied to the Grand Lodge 


founder. 


of England (Moderns) for a 
warrant and this was granted 
September 29, 1784. Because of some vexa- 
tious delays the charter was not received until 
April 29, 1787, and formal organization under 
the charter was had on May 5, 1787, under 
the denomination African Lodge No. 489, and 
under the unquestioned authority of the Grand 
Lodge of England. 

This lodge did not become dormant or extinct 
as has been frequently asserted. The Massachu- 
setts Register, Boston, carried notices of the 
regular meetings of the lodge from 1806 to 
1813; the roster of the lodge 1775-1809 shows 
a membership of 124 enrolled ; the early minutes 
show that 450 meetings were held between 1807 
and 1846, and from 1808-1824, the period of 
alleged dormancy, 142 meetings were held at 
which 30 candidates were initiated. Some of 
the accessions were by the affiliation of colored 
masons made in Europe and the West Indies. 
Colored residents of Philadelphia, New York 
and New England also received the degrees in 
African Lodge. An examination of British rec- 
ords and of Prince Hall’s Letter Book shows that 
African Lodge was apparently the only Ameri- 
can connection England had after 1770. This 
correspondence continued until the year 1806 
and shows that African Lodge regularly reported 
to its Grand Lodge. 


1Vol. I., Ars Quatour Coronatorum, Pg. 14, History 
of Freemasonry—Robert F. Gould, Chapter XXX. 

2Early History of Masonry in Massachusetss—Jacob 
Norton. 


sonry in America has followed regularly the 


modern grand lodge system until there are) 
about 40 grand lodges in the United States andj 
Canada with over 5,000 lodges and about? 


300,000 members. 
This masonry has stood the test of time. It 


has had a continuous existence for over 150_ 
years during which it has practised masonry inj 
accordance with the accepted standards. It ij 
both unjust and unwise to try to impeach such} 


an organization because of alleged technical de- 
fects in origin. Moreover, this masonry has 
been recognized by masonic powers outside of 
the United States. Below is the data regarding 
the recognition of the Grand Lodge of Ohio 
(Prince Hall), a regular descendant of Prince 
Hall Grand Lodge: 
May 16, 1775, The German Grand 
Lodge League. 
June 13, 1775, The Grand Orient of 
eru. 
June 24, 1775, The Grand Lodge of 
Hamburg. 
August 17, 1775, The Grand National 
Orient of the Dominican Republic. 
April 8, 1876, The Grand Orient of 
France. 
July 7,, 1876, The Grand Orient of 
Italy. 
May 4, 1877, The Grand Orient of 
Hungary. 
Fraternal representatives were exchanged with 


Grand Lodge in honor of its} 
From that time on] 
the expansion of Negro ma-} 
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vith 


Tthese masonic powers. Discussion of Negro ma- 


onry from 1871 to 1877 appeared frequently 
n European masonic journals, notably La 
\fonde Maconique and Die Bahutte. All of 
he asserted objections to Prince Hall Masonry 
were discussed and rejected by the European 
jraters. 

American Grand Lodges have not formally 


recognized the Prince Hall organizations al- 
Wthough a very friendly feeling exists between 


them. Objections to recognition were at first 


Bbased upon alleged illegitimacy of origin. It 


was claimed that England violated masonic law 
by chartering African Lodge in 1784 on the 


Meround that Massachusetts was then occupied 


masonic territory which could not lawfully be 
invaded. The fact is that in Massachusetts there 
had existed two rival Provincial grand lodges 
Ancients and Moderns) which expired by the 


death of their Provincial Grand Masters in 1777 


and 1787. The present Grand Lodge of Massa- 
chusetts was not organized until 1792. African 
Lodge was never permitted to enter the Massa- 
chusetts fellowship ; in fact, all of its advances 


rejected. 


Most of the early objections to Prince Hall 
masonry have been refuted by the accumulation 


of unimpeachable evidence, so that today denial 
} of recognition is uniformly justified on the pecu- 


liar American doctrine of the exclusive terri- 
torial jurisdiction of a grand lodge. This is an 
assertion that in any given political territory (in 


} the United States, a state) there can be but one 
grand lodge. All lodges in that area must unite 


with the grand lodge or be barred from fellow- 
ship. American masons have attempted to give 
this doctrine the validity of a landmark, al- 
though it is merely a modern grand lodge regu- 
lation with much to commend it here. How- 
ever, the true masonic law is that jurisdiction 
extends over lodges and not over territory. 

Since American masonry will not absorb the 
colored fraternity into its grand lodges because 
of social prejudice, the situation presented is 
rather puzzling to European brethren. White 
masons will not take in the Negro craftsman, and 
yet condemn him because he is not in. 

The Prince Hall mason does not complain 
because he is not accorded recognition, but he 
justly resents being called “spurious” because of 
this American doctrine. Denial of recognition 


is not a decree of outlawry; it simply means 
that one does not desire fellowship with another. 

It has been asserted, also, that African lodge 
was erased from the British register in 1813, and 
that this erasure made it, and all of its descen- 
dants, illegal and spurious. It is true that as a 
consequence of the reunion of “Ancients” and 
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“Moderns” in England in 1813, African Lodge 
was omitted from the roll. But at the same time 
70 other American lodges were erased for the 
same reason. If this meant extinction or out- 
lawry then there is no legitimate masonry in 
America, as practically the entire American 
establishment is descended from these 70 lodges. 
However, nothing in the records of England indi- 
cates such an intent. It could have had no 
effect on Negro masonry because before the 
erasure, a sovereign grand lodge had been 
erected with full power of perpetuation. 

In 1827, after learning of their erasure from 
the British register, the colored masons of Boston 
issued a manifesto asserting their ability to con- 
duct their affairs in accordance with masonic 
law, and declared themselves independent of 
any other masonic power. In doing this, they 
but followed a similar procedure taken by the 
Massachusetts Grand Lodge in 1782. 

The fundamental error of American masons 
in discussing Prince Hall matters is that they 
have assumed attitudes and presumed to act in 
judgment without any proper study of the sub- 
ject. Instead, stock arguments have been lazily 
repeated, and in this manner many refuted 
statements have been kept alive when a little 
honest research would have given a correct un- 
derstanding. Moreover, they have attempted to 
judge Prince Hall and his work by present-day 
masonic law and standards, when as a matter of 
equity, he is to be judged by the masonic law 
and practice of his day and time. Whenever 
white masons have given honest consideration to 
the question the conclusions are radically differ- 
ent from those generally accepted. 

There has been considerable literature on the 
subject of Negro masonry from both white and 
colored writers, but the scientific poise is fre- 
quently lost in the effort to support ideas based 
purely on prejudices. The following works are 
mentioned as being informative on the subject: 

Negro Wm. H. Upton 

The Negro Mason in Equity, 

Samuel W. Clark 

New Day— New Duty........John D. Caldwell 

Early History of Masonry in 

Massachusetts Jacob Norton 
Revolution and Assumption... Jacob Norton 
Prince Hall’s Letter Book, Vol.13, Part 1 

Ars Quatour Coronatorum 

Cyclopedia‘of Fraternities.....A. C. Stevens 

It is improbable that any of these works have 
been translated so they are only available to the 
English-speaking mason who is interested in the 
subject, but the French and German journals 
previously mentioned will still be a valuable 


source of information to the student. 
(Continued on Page 56) 
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OPPORTUNITY 


eee President has asked Congress to appro- 

priate $4,880,000,000 for relief, and there 
is very little doubt that Congess will make 
this sum available. It is planned that the 
larger part of this amount, $4,000,000,000, is 
to provide work for those now on relief and 
able to work whom the President designates as 
“employables.” The state and municipal govern- 
ments will take care of the “unemployables.” 
It is estimated that under such an arrangement 
the Federal Government will spend approxi- 
mately 75 per cent of the amount necessary to 
care for the persons now on public relief 
throughout the United States, thus leaving to 
the state and municipal governments 25 per 
cent. This is approximately what the division is 
today under the present arrangement. 

The $880,000,000 will be used to “taper off” 
the present relief load between now and June 
30, when expenditures will be made from the 
$4,000,000,000 fund ; and to make such adjust- 
ments as may be necessary between the states 
and the Federal Government. In this way, it is 
planned that some 18,624,000 separate indi- 
viduals (the number on relief September 30, 
1934), or 15 per cent of the total population 
of the country, will be provided for. 

In the President’s Message to Congress, cer- 
tain broad principles to govern the Administra- 
tion in dispensing the $4,000,000,000 were laid 
down. Among them are the following: 

“Efforts should be made to locate pro- 
jects where they will serve the greatest un- 
employment needs. . . .” 

“Projects should be undertaken on which 
a large percentage of direct labor can be 
used.” 

“Compensation . . . should be larger than 
the amount now received as a relief dole, 
but at the same time not so large as to 
encourage the rejection of opportunities for 
private employment. . . ” 

It is contemplated that this program will 
provide for highway construction, grade cross- 
ing elimination, rural housing, reforestation, 
slum clearance, and other projects which are 
closely akin to improvements ordinarily classi- 
fied as public works. The principal objective of 
this program—that of providing work rather 


Uncle Sam’s Payroll 


By T. Arnotp 


than relief—is, of course, commendable. How. 
ever, there will arise confusion and complica. 
tions over many points. There is, for instance, 
real danger that the wages paid by private 
industry will tend toward the level of the work 
relief wage. Again, it is easy to believe that 
states and municipalities will seek to have public 
works done under the relief wage scale just as 
we have seen relief workers supplant Civil 
Service and regular employees who were receiv- 
ing standard wages. 

There arise also questions of interpretation 
as to when one is “employable” and “unemploy- 
able.” It is here that serious complications in- 
volving Negroes are likely to arise. I fancy that 
a Negro engineer, architect, stenographer, brick- 
mason, or structural iron worker will often no 


be provided with work in his field and will} 


therefore, be judged “unemployable” and sub- 
ject, therefore, to direct relief from state or 
city funds. The experiences Negro workers have 
had under the CWA and under the Works Di- 
vision of the FERA have not been encouraging 
A few professionals have been used in research. 
adult education, and clerical work. Very few 
engineers, architects, accountants and building 
tradesmen have been employed. Under the 
PWA, the employment policy was fixed 
that labor unions were permitted to select skilled 
workers for the first forty-eight hours. Inasmuch 
as the larger part of this $4,000,000,000 will be 


spent on construction projects of one kind oJ 


another, it behooves Negroes in every locality 
throughout the country to energize themselve 


lest those who are capable of this type of work 


are prevented from going on it. 


This is equally true in the North as in the 


South. In the North there are relatively few 
building artisans among Negroes. There are per- 
haps more architects, engineers, chemists and 


structural iron workers in the Northern areal 


than in the Southern area; but we have fewer 
plasterers and cement finishers in New York 
than in New Orleans; fewer brick and stone 
masons in Chicago than in Birmingham; 
and fewer building laborers in the entirt 
Northern section than in the Southern section 


While it is true that in the South, Negro cor 
(Continued on Page 62) 
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CHRONICLE 
AND COMMENT 


TN Look Homeward, Angel, one of the best 
of the recent novels of the South, Thomas 
Wolfe decries “the romantic halo that his school 
history cast over the section . . . the whole fan- 
tastic distortion of that period where people 
were said to live in ‘mansions’, and slavery was 
a benevolent institution, conducted to a con- 
stant banjo-strumming, the strewn largesses of 
the colonel and the shuffle-dance of his happy 
dependents, where all women were pure, gentle, 
and beautiful, all men chivalrous and brave, and 
the Rebel horde a company of swagger, death 
mocking cavaliers. Years later, when he could 
no longer think of the barren spiritual wilder- 
ness, the hostile and murderous intrenchment 
against all new life—when their cheap myth- 
ology, their legend of the charm of their man- 
ner, the aristocratic culture of their lives, the 
quaint sweetness of their drawl, made him 
: writhe—when he could think of no return to 
1M H their life and its swarming superstition, with- 
Tch.@ out weariness and horror, so great was his fear 
few of the legend, his fear of their antagonism, 
lingi® that he still pretended the most fantastic devo- 
thei tion to them, excusing his Northern residence on 
| crounds of necessity rather than desire.” 
illed There is at present a group of Southern writ- 
uch ers who are convinced of the “barren spiritual 
I be wilderness” of their native section, and have 
1 oO no hesitancy in repudiating the romantic legend. 
ality Unlike Stark Young, they are more concerned 
with the twentieth century South than with 
the ante-bellum, but they do know the past, 
and their comments upon it are hardly elegies 
for the lost Eden. William Faulkner in a series 
of highly original novels has stripped off cher- 
ished illusion after illusion. Thomas Wolfe’s 
Look, Homeward, Angel has already been cited. 
William March and T. S. Stribling in the two 
novels for review add powerful voices to a chorus 
that must be heard. 
_ Come In at the Door (Smith & Haas, $2.00), 
am is a worthy successor to William March’s Com- 
tires pany K, one of the best war novels. Its structure 
‘ion is unique; imaginative sketches each repeating 
conga miotif of the novel, and excerpts from the 
diy of a Southern gentlewoman, spinsterish 


Mississippi, Albama: New Style 


By Sreruinc A. Brown 


and sentimental, are interpolated in the nar- 
rative of a boy’s conditioning and growth. 
Robert Hurry, scion of one of the old families, 
goes to seed in the waste land of the Mobile 
delta country. Frustrated and soured, he re- 
pulses his motherless son Chester, who falls back 
upon the Negro servants for guidance and com- 
panionship. Chester’s tutor, Baptiste, an edu- 
cated Creole mulatto, is hanged partly because 
of the child’s inadvertence ; the impression made 
by the spectacle on the sensitive child was to 
be ineradicable though not always compre- 
hended. Chester’s later life is one of disiliusion- 
ment and futility. Though primarily a psycho- 
logical study, Come In At The Door persuasive- 
ly shows a milieu and its effect upon character. 
Most of the characters are divested of their 
haloes; Chester’s favorite uncle is married to a 
harlot, his aunt is an arriviste, his wife a frantic 
candidate for Babbittry. The bewildered Ches- 
ter, his kindhearted Uncle Bush, his Aunt Bessie 
who repudiates the South and goes “left,” and 
at times his broken shell of a father, win sym- 
pathy, but defeat is the dominant note that is 
struck. And during it all, as a quavering ob- 
bligato, the great aunt Sarah raises hymns to 
the lost glory of the days that are no more. 
The book takes its title from a Negro spiritual. 
Mr. March’s Negro characters are, like the 
rest of his people, well understood and _ por- 
trayed. Baptiste the vagabond, a bantering 
but keenly alert philosopher, is a hauntingly 
tragic figure. He alone could be Robert Hurry’s 
intellectual comrade, but the mores of the waste- 
land forbid Robert’s stooping. Mitty, who be- 
comes Robert’s mistress and bears him six chil- 
dren, is a new type of mammy. Wily but super- 
stitious, loyal but self-centered, illiterate but 
managerial, kindhearted but capable of fierce 
hate, she is definitely a complex, unstereotyped 
person. Aunt Hattie and Jim show good ob- 
servation of folk Negroes; Jim with his coon 
Buck is delightful. The hardship encountered 


by Negroes is implicit throughout the work. 

T. S. Stribling’s Unfinished Cathedral (Dou- 
bleday, Doran, $2.50) is the third volume of his 
trilogy on a family’s history in the old and new 
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South. The Vaiden family is not the conven- 
tional choice for a Southern novel; its origins 
were lower middle class, and although Miltiades 
Vaiden is now a wealthy, respected, legitimate 
‘colonel,’ lost in dreams of vanished splendor 
before the Yankees came, he is still a long ways 
from being a Maxwell House Coffee advertise- 
ment. His wealth, based upon a theft, has made 
him a key man of the Florence boom. This boom 
fails, and the cathedral of which he had been 
the chief financial support remains unfinished. 
His family is broken up; at the time when orat- 
ors are spouting about the purity of white 
womanhood, his daughter is seduced by a Flor- 
ence dolt. The mulatto side of his family, 
throughout the trilogy, has had a hard road to 
travel. In the second novel of the series, The 
Store, Miltiades’ son by his half sister, Gracie 
Vaiden, was lynched because he refused to be 
browbeaten by Colonel Milt, whom he did not 
know as his father. In Unfinished Cathedral, 
Gracie’s grandson is one of the Negro boys hus- 
tled off of a train into a framed rape case. 

As might be apparent, Mr. Stribling stretches 
the long arm of coincidence too far, but the 
novel is extremely valuable for its careful work- 
ing in of the social background. Light is shed 
where until recently there had been darkness: 
on the relationship of the clergy, bankers, real- 
tors, sheriffs, and judges to the lynching mobs. 
The New South is here with its new lust for 
sudden wealth, and its old disregard of human 
values ; with its rebellious youth, and its strivers 
seeking to arrive with the aid of genealogical 
charts and lip service to the Lost Cause. Least 
pleasant to contemplate is the indecency of 
treatment of Negroes, an indecency upon which 
the better educated are in substantial unanimity 
with the hoodlums. Mr. Stribling has a frame up 
in Florence very similar to the Scottsboro case ; 
suggestive of the Crawford case, a Northern 
governor refuses to extradite one of the escaped 
prisoners. Mr. Stribling does not hesitate to show 
intelligent, militant Negroes; and even beneath 
the grotesque robes of some of the lodge broth- 
ers he shows us guns. “White educated South- 
erners are completely cut off from black educat- 
ed Southerners by the inherited attitudes of 
master and slave, and the one really does not 
know that the other exists,” writes Mr. Stribling. 
But Mr. Stribling is not so cut off, and that is 
why this latest novel of his, improbable as it may 
seem in one or two coincidences, is nevertheless 
one of the truest, most honest, and most coura- 
geous novels to come out of the present day 
South. 

Genealogists concerned with the family trees 
of the cavalier South might ponder Gracie’s 


ate 
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words: “Colored relations! What colored rela- 
tions? I was born to my mother, old Hannah, 
long after Old Pap sold off her husband Jericho! 
I’m not white for nothing! Aunt Creasy told 
me long ago that my father was Old Pap, the 
same as yours! Toussaint, the son I had by you, 
was nothing but a Vaiden on both sides. The 
child Lucy had by Toussaint, the son you 
hanged, I named Marcia; and Marcia’s boy 
you're holding in jail this minute is named Jame 
Vaiden Hodige. Who would my grandchild 
come back to see except white people, Milti- 
ades?” . . . And to these words, the old Colonel, 
in his majesty replies: “Shame on you, Gracie, 
coming here and talking disrespectfully like 
this!” 


PRINCE HALL MASONRY 


(Continued from Page 53) 


The real reason why Prince Hall masons have 
not been accorded full fellowship by American 
masonry is the peculiar American social preju- 
dice based on color. This is admitted by a very 
recent American writer on masonry—Darrah 


in his “Evolution of Freemasonry.” No one} 
seriously questions that if Prince Hall and his} 


followers had been white men, they would have 
been long since absorbed in the American ma- 
sonic fold, and the various questions as to ori- 


gin, legitimacy, etc., would never have been| 


raised. Many of the American states have had 
two or more antagonistic grand lodges which 
vigorously denounced each other as spurious and 
clandestine, yet when a union was effected, 
notably as in New York, each declared the other 
legitimate, and recognized as valid, the grand 
lodge rank of each other’s officials. 


THE NEGRO IN AMERICAN CHEMISTRY 


(Continued from Page 45) 


alone will enable them to measure up to the de- 
mands made upon their leadership. Have we 
libraries containing the periodical literature of 
their sciences? Let them be freely open to the use 
of these students. Have we scientific societies 
for our own improvement in service? Let them 
join with us in scientific meetings. We members 


of the white race have everything to gain and | 


nothing to lose in offering helpfulness and sym- 
pathetic cooperation to the Negro man of sci- 
ence. Only by so doing can we demonstrate 
our full loyalty to the science we profess to love, 
and allegiance to our common civilization. 
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iN By Abbie Graham. Womans Press, 
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—_ is no subject so stimulating to the ironic sense 
as the process by which a so-ca'led infenor group 
omes into its own. The solemn gentlemen of the 
jineteenth century “who did not lack a steady flow of 
ords” to prove that the subjection of woman wes 
rdained by God as well as man would take slight com- 
ort from “Ladies in Revolt.” With a light touch but 
sure aim Abbie Graham reveals how the cause of 
oman’s freedom was advanced by its enemies as well 
s its friends, by meanness as well as by nobility, by 
he illogic as well as the logic of human activity. 

It is good to hear about the woman movement from 
n artist instead of a pamphleteer. Feminist militancy 
ad its utility in bringing reform to pass, but in dis- 
pensing with that attitude Miss Graham adds to our 
nsight. Her book is written with the detachment of a 
person more fascinated with understanding the drama 
han assessing moral responsibility for its episodes. 

While she would certainly disclaim any intention of 
rying to write an anatomy of social change, Miss Gra- 
am in interpreting the doings of the dramatis per- 
onae of the woman movement has given us more than 
ints on how social change comes to pass. She sup- 
blies much evidence of the explosive power of an idea 
eleased at the right time. Mary Wol!'stonecraft in the 
790’s “put into circulation on two continents,” the right 
»f a woman to be “a human being regardless of the 
Histinction of sex.’ Lucretia Mott in the 1820's “omit- 
ed much unnecessary stitching and ornamental work in 
he sewing for my family” and studied scriptures and 
pther texts diligently. Her verdict against the use of 
he Bible for special pleading became a motto of the 
beriod—“Truth for authority, not authority for truth.” 
rances Wright extended the protest against permitting 
heological entanglements to delay freedom not only of 
omen but of slaves and workers. “It took a female 
postle of atheistic liberty to cut through the network 
bf theological entanglements” in which our social insti- 
utions were imbedded. 

The curious uses of logic on the way to reform, Miss 
iraham abundantly illustrates. When in 1801 the 
fen’s Missionary Society Movement started, women, 
ccepting their humble status, said, “Let us be help- 
neets indeed, efficient helpmeets. Let us organize and 
ssist our husbands in their great mission to humanity.” 
The Female Cent Institution was launched, each woman 
ontributing a cent a week to the men’s organization. 
Zhe gentlemen replied, “Woman led the way in intro- 
Hucing sin and ruin into our world. . . . How fit and 
uitable that woman be united with man in diffusing 
he blessings of gospel grace.” “Thus,” says Miss Gra- 
“it was, that in Eve’s dereliction New England 
en found their sufficient charter. . . . They tasted 


power that comes from organization and from the 
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successful attempt to raise money for a chosen enter- 
prise-——two very dangerous accomplishments for any 
inferior group.” 

The role which economic independence played in 
woman’s emancipation is a clear thread throughout the 
book. Catherine Beecher recruiting a teaching force for 
the West in the 1830's “at a time when it was most 
needed, extended effectively the base of woman's eco- 
nomic independence.” The use of female operatives in 
cotton mills and the agitation of Sarah Bagley and others 
for labor reform raised not only the general issues of 
industrial justice, but also contributed toward changing 
the economic position of women. That a degree of eco- 
nomic independence was at the foundation of woman's 
freedom is an unavoidable conclusion from “Ladies in 
Revolt.” 

The role of “the comradeship of minorities” is also 
revealed to us. “The American woman movement,” 
says Miss Graham, “was precipitated in the 1830's by 
certain incidents in that rising tide of opposition to sla- 
very which broke into full fury in this decade. 
Women . . . were drawn into this movement, not as 
women but as persons who sought the emancipation of 
the slave.” In fact, women became so vocal on the 
slavery question that they acquired much public experi- 
ence before the conservatives on the woman question 
realized it. It was true that an “undertow of dissent” 
set in, resulting in many amusing episodes, for “certain 
gentlemen in their minds challenged the assumption 
that a woman was a person, a human entity who should 
enjoy the full freedom of the American Anti-Slavery 
Society.” But women had stepped over the age-old 
barrier. 

As leaders in the cause of women gave aid to the 
cause of the slave, so Negro leaders gave substantial aid 
to the woman movement. It was Frederick Douglass, then 
editor of The North Star in Rochester, who stood by 
Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton, when she was the only 
one of the women leaders who firmly held to the plat- 
form that the franchise was the key to women’s freedom. 
It was Sojourner Truth who turned the tide of a con- 
vention in Ohio where the clergymen were out-talking 
the women. Mrs. Gage, the chairman, said that it was 
as if “she had taken us up in her strong arms and 
carried us safely over the slough of difficulty.” 

Miss Graham makes no claim of having captured 
cause and effect in social change as she unrolls the 
scroll of women’s later history, but in making real to us 
the personalities who played the dramatic parts, she 
gives exciting clues to what may be the design of change. 
Not the least of one’s enjoyment of “Ladies in Revolt’, 
lies in reading of the innocent conviction of superiority 
expressed by certain gentlemen through the century. 
Those who are tempted to feel superior to another group 
for any reason whatsoever will find helpful therapy in 
reading Miss Graham’s book. 

ELIZABETH B. HERRING. 
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Tue Poets or Haiti, 1782-1934. Translated (from 
the French) by Edna Worthley Underwood, The 
Mosher Press, Portland, 1934. 


T is difficult in some measure for this reviewer to 

add to or subtract from what has already been said 
about this book; for, none other than His Excellency 
President Stenio Vincent of Haiti, himself poet, author 
and critic, has written an appreciative Introduction to 
the collection. “In a translation as elegant as it is 
faithful” the English reader is offered an Anthology of 
the Poets of Haiti from the earliest time to today. For- 
ty-eight poets bring to us “the song-rich heart of Africa 
plus the word technique, the perfected craftsmanship 
of the Latin.” 


The task of preparing a volume of this kind seems 
daring at first and doomed to failure. The translator, 
however, a poetess herself, reveals in satisfying fashion 
the suggestiveness, color, form and rhythm of her ma- 
terial. 


Miss Underwood's Foreword is presented as a short 
but comprehensive sketch of World Negro Literature. 
She has been careful and rather judicious in the selec- 
tion. Her source is abundantly rich. “There is a Hai- 
tian literature,’ says the critic Louis Morpeau, “be- 
cause the Haitians have written splendid poems . . . 
dramas . . . novels . . . which reflect the phases of the 
life we lead.” Yet this poetry is very much French both 
in form and technique. But still there are those senti- 
ments and moods in peculiar combinations that give 
rise to some of the best compositions. These are the 
indigenous pieces made out of Haitian stuff. They bear 
internal evidence of not having been written with an 
eye toward the contemporary French schools of litera- 
ture. 


The collection represents an agglomeration of poetry, 
not of one school, region, or group of artists, but of a 
race; a race created from a pell-mell fusion of the 
African, Indian and Latin. Fundamentally it repre- 
sents the soul of Haiti. 


A few names will suffice. The colorful verses of 
Oswa!d Durand well represent—in language color, form 
and sentiment—-this soul. Etzer Vilaire finds that it is 
not enough for a poem to be well written but it should 
contain an idea, an image or feeling. Among the con- 
temporary poets, Emil Roumer, Leon Laleau and Jules 
Roumaine stand out. Their work contains force, pathos, 
delicacy of taste and an emotion that is unrestrained. 


Someone has said that poetry lifts the veil from the 
hidden beauty of the world and makes familiar ob- 
jects appear unfamiliar. George Sylvain’s Crepescule, 
Vilaire’s Landscape, Roumer’s A Negress Goes By are 
compositions that are harsh and turbulent but witha’ 
striking in their conception. 


Henry Adams has shown how intimately the history 
of the United States was, during the last decade of the 
eighteenth century, involved with the destiny of the 
dynamic Toussaint L’ouverture and the fate of the un- 
fortunate island of Haiti. We today are aware of the 
good and bad influences of the recent American occu- 
pation. By bringing this volume to the attention of the 
American public, the editor richly contributes toward 
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a sympathetic cultural interest in and understanding >f 
things Gallo-African. 

In physical make-up the collection is excellent. Tse 
paper is expensive. There are several woodcuts | 
Petion Savain and a creole glossary by Charles Presso r. 

G. B. P. 


Le Coeur Serre (Rene Maran), Albin Michel, Par s. 


ENE MARAN is the most distinguished black man 
in French letters since the two Dumas, pere and fils. 
America knows Maran chiefly as the author of Batou- 
ala, which won the Prix Concourt, 1921. In this and 
another novel, Djouma chien de Brousse (1928), one sees 
Maran as a frank and courageous critic of racial ex- 
ploitation and its resultant misery and suffering in French 
Congo Africa. These two novels had realism as a point 
of departure, being based on the author’s observation 
and detailed knowledge of customs, manners, and con- 
ditions of African natives in the French Congo. 

Maran’s last but one novel, Le Coeur Serre, 1931, 
marks a distinct departure in manner and matter from 
his African novels. This work is introspective. Le Coeur 
Serre is an autobiographical romance of Maran’s child- 
hood and adolescence. And it falls in that class of rare 
chi‘dhood autobiographies by which most of us have 
begn charmed at some time or other, and of which 
Dickens’ David Copperfield, Anatole Frances’ Le Livre 
de mon Ami, and Daudet’s Le Petit Chose, are exquisite 
examples. Le Coeur Serre gives an intimate glimpse into 
the mental anguish of a sensitive and poetic child of 
African descent, forced to grow up among benevolent 
strangers, away from his parents. (At the age of six, 
he was placed in a boarding school for small boys at 
Talence, in southwestern France; his parents were in 
Libreville, West Africa where his father held a govern- 
ment position). 

The romance begins with an event of sentiment and 
pathos which transpired within the family circle, coin- 
cident with the departare of his parents from Martinique 
for French West Africa. 

The autobiography then moves onward bearing a fu'! 
measure of human interest, giving intimate glimpses of 
infantile emotions, early school days; adolescent im- 
pressions of folk, personalities, events, and gestures; of 
cities (Paris, Bordeaux and the quaint towns and ham- 
lets of southwestern France) ; of lycee days; of dreams 
of achievement; of youthful love and melancholia; and 
of his acceptance of a guide of conduct, chosen from 
the best of Marcus Aurelius’ philosophy. 

Despite this heart-oppressing absence from his parents, 
we see him imbibe, with distinction, the essence of Ro- 
mance culture and civilization. We see him surpass his 
white comrades in every form of competition; he wins 
a'l of the traditional scholarship prizes in the lycee at 
Bordeaux; he excels at fencing; he is captain of the 
championship football team of southwestern France. We 
see the budding poet and the coming novelist. 

French mothers, living in the environs of the lycee, 
considered le petit Jo (such was his nickname) as a 
model of correctness in good breeding for their chi dren. 

Le Coeur Serre embodies a near-tragedy in a juvenile 
heart, staged in that tremulous period from childhood 
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gh adolescence. One finds in it a brooding, pas- 
e rebuke against circumstances which deprived a 
sitive child of a family hearth. It is a poignant cry 
inst circumstances of the twentieth century which 


ten cause parents to let their chi'dren grow up without 


warmth of parental solicitude when needed most. 


Closing the novel, one sees Maran’s point of view: 
ii his parents had been near him his heartaches would 
have been less in number, his enthusiasm for solitude less 
contirmed, the undercurrent of melancholia less visible, 
and his bitterness less disquieting. 


What Jules Lemaitre has expressed so felicitous y 
about Le Livre de mon Ami may well characterize the 
qualities of Le Coeur Serre: “It will please mothers for 
it speaks of children. . . . It will delight poets for it is 
full of p.try at once the most natural and the most 
exquisite. Psychologists will like it because they find 
in it the most subtle analysis of a child’s soul. It will 
fascinate all tender souls because it is full of tender- 
ness. . . .” It is more touching than Daudet’s Le Petit 
Chose. And, among other things, the pictures it brings 
of southwestern France have the freshness and simplicity 
rarely seen except through adolescent eyes. 


Indirectly, from this autobiographical fragment, the 
American youth gets a good idea of what comprises the 
rich and substantial reading background of most every 
European young man of letters. This reading is largely 
voluntary. In his youthful solitude and loneliness Maran 
read avidly of Greek, Latin, Old French, English, and 
American authors. His imagination was intrigued by 
The Iliad, The Odyssey, The Chanson de Roland, the 
works of Hugo, Scott, Cooper and a host of other mod- 
ern and contemporary writers. 

The apparel of language appeals by its informality 
and clearness. It is prose that is both lyric and graphic. 
It seems well adapted for students and general readers 
secking literary pleasure and a knowledge of warm, liv- 
ing French. 

W. NAPOLEON RIVERS. 


THE NEGRO IN PITTSBURGH'S 
INDUSTRIES 


(Continued from Page 42) 


prepare all the kosher meat, the Negro is de- 
pendent upon the occasional gentile trade for 
his tips. Two porters in a jewelry store receive, 
respectively, $17 and $20 a week. The man- 
ager stated that they were being paid “on the 
basis of their needs, the number of their depen- 
dents, and their work records of 25 years.” 
* * 


It was found, as a result of these first two 
studies, that the Negro in the Pittsburgh district 
has not lost, nor gained, out of proportion to 
the workers of other nationalities and colors in 
the same plants. There has been no wholesale 
firing of Negroes, and almost no instances of re- 
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placements by workers of other races when for- 
ces have been re-hired. However, the fact that 
he is, and has been, confined to the lower paid 
and most-easily-dispensed-with processes has 
driven him to the relief rolls in disproportionate 
numbers. Also the almost complete cessation of 
building construction, in which large numbers 
of Negroes are ordinarily employed, had its 
effect. 


These studies have accomplished in a few 
weeks what the “visitation service” of the Urban 
League and the State Employment Office must 
necessarily have taken months, or even years, to 
cover with their small regular staff. And in 
so rapidly changing a situation, there would 
never have been a “spot-picture” such as this 
use of Work Division investigators secured. The 
findings will have a bearing for years to come 
in the fields of employment, training, and voca- 
tional guidance. Negro boys and girls may be 
guided into those fields from which they are now 
excluded purely because of lack of training 
while efforts are made to open new fields among 
those firms which now maintain a lily-white 
employment policy. 


THE ELEVENTH HOUR OF NORDICISM 


(Continued from Page 48) 


Of course, it remains to be proved that this 
reconstructed imperialism is possible ; and sound 
and just, even if possible. However, the brief 
for it is carefully and humanely advanced by 
Dr. Westermann, with as much detailed anthro- 
pological information as to what is really going 
on in Africa by reason of the contact and con- 
flict of cultures as is gathered between any two 
book covers. The study is, therefore, a gift 
horse that cannot be looked too harshly in the 
mouth by serious students of the African scene, 
even though the inspiration is too extra-racial 
to be a final or a truly representative picture of 
the African to-day. That picture must, of 
course, come eventually from the African him- 
self. But in the process that we have been dis- 
cussing all along, namely the recanting of Nor- 
dicism, this book and its dominant point of view 
represent one long delayed and welcome admis-. 
sion,—namely, that there are elements of per- 
manent value in African cultures and their tra- 
dition, and that the complete displacement of 
these cultures would be an irreparable loss. The 
idea that they yet have their complementary 
contribution to make to the cultures of the white 
man is, of course, below the horizon as yet, but 
not so far below as not to give some hints of 
its impending rise. 
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Hilda Jones, young colored pupil of the Girls Com- 
mercial High School, Brooklyn, New York, was awarded 
the first prize of $75.00 in a competition for silk dec- 
orative and dress fabrics recently offered by the Inter- 
national Silk Guild. Over three hundred designs were 
submitted in the contest in which textile classes from 
the Washington Irving High School, Straubenmuller 
Textile High School and Girls Commercial High School 
participated. In the competition for woven silk de- 
signs the first prize went to Albert Bauer, young white 
student. The contest which Miss Jones won with a 
brilliant pattern of vivid blue and red against a white 
background drew the largest number of entries. The 
winning designs are now on exhibition at the Museum of 
the City of New York. 


* * 


Samuel J. Battle, the first Negro appointed to the Police 
Department of the city of New York, was recent'y pro- 
moted to the grade of Lieutenant, the highest office yet 
attained by a Negro officer in the Department. Lieu- 
tenant Battle has earned his promotion by competitive 
civil service test and has made an enviable record dur- 


ing the years which he has been a member of the “finest.” 
* * 


Achievement 


The rise of Bennett College for Women in the educa- 
tional firmament has been largely due to the excellent 
administration of David Jones, who in less than ten 
years has created what is conceded to be one of the 
most efficient schools in the South. His work not only 
comprehended the raising of academic standards but 
revolutionary improvement of the physical plant. In 
1932 Bennett College for Women was admitted to mem- 
bership in the American Association of College Regis- 
trars, and in 1934 the college was admitted to the 
Association of American Colleges. It is one of the few 
colleges that have grown during the depression. Re- 
cently two new buildings were dedicated—the gifts of 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry Pfeiffer of New York City—one 
a modern dormitory costing $100,000, the other a com- 
bination heating plant and laundry costing $50,000. 

* * * 

Owen Dodson, Brooklyn student at Bates College, 
Lewiston, Maine, is one of the assistant editors of The 
Garnet, a student publication. 

* * 


Radio 

As a fitting climax to its seventeenth annual boule 
held in New York City from December 26 through 29, 
1934, the Alpha Kappa Alpha Sorority made unique 
history on Sunday morning, December 30, when a coast- 
to-coast program was “aired” through the courtesy of 
the National Broadcasting Company. The _ half-hour 
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period followed the regular weekly program of 
Southernaires over Station WJZ. 

The stage presentation was witnessed by 300 person 
who were seated in one of the N.B.C. Studios in Radi 
City. In that group was Mrs. Ethel Hedgeman Lyk 
of Philadelphia, founder of the sorority. 

Miss Melva L. Price, a teacher of Latin in the Theo 
dore Roosevelt High School of this city, was narrator 
for the program dedicated to A.K.A., the first sorority 
founded for Negro college women 26 years ago a 
Howard University. Two dramatic skits were offered 
The first one depicted Ethel Hedgeman with the stu 
dents who later became the charter members of the 
organization. The second skit enacted the program that 
is followed by each of the 111 chapters of the sorority 
—that of giving scholarships to high school honor gradv. 
ates who are going to college. 

Miss Ida L. Jackson of Berkeley, Calif., national bas 
leus of the sorority, talked for four minutes on “Th 
Aims and Accomplishments of A.K.A.” 


Sorors who rendered the musical part of the broadcas 
were Miss Anne Wiggins Brown, lyric soprano, who sang 
“Voi lo Sapete” from Mascagni’s “Cavelleria Rust 
cana’; Miss Sonoma Talley, pianist, who played Samue 
Coleridge-Taylor’s “Bamboula” ; Miss Etta Moten( popu; 
lar radio, stage and screen star, who sang “My For 
gotten Man” from “Gold Diggers of 1933” and “Litt 
Black Boy” by J. C. Johnson. 
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David D. jones, President 
Bennett College for Women, 
Greensboro, N. C. 
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Thelma Berlack Boozer, 
North Atlantic Regional Dircetor, 
Alpha Kappa Alpha Sorority 


Misses Brown and Talley are honor graduates of the 
Institute of Musical Art of the Juilliard Foundation. 
Miss Moten is a graduate of the University of Kansas. 

Members of the dramatic cast were Mrs. Ruth A. 
Martin, Miss Ethel Harris, Miss Lucile Spence, Miss 
Vera Joseph, Miss Lois Taylor, Mrs. Marcias Thompson, 
Mrs. Louise Walker Anderson, Miss Agnes Newton. 

The signature—the chapter song of Tau Omega and 
Lambda chapters of New York—was sung and hummed 
by Miss Leronua Badham, Miss Ollie DeLoach, Miss 
Wolicia Sally, Miss Sadie Clark, Miss Ruth A. Brown 
and Mrs. Marcias Thompson. Mrs. J. Marjory Jackson 
wrote the words and the music of the song. 

The idea of the broadcast was conceived by Mrs. 
Thelma Berlack-Boozer. Mrs. Boozer, who served as 
general chairman of the 1934 boule ccmmittee, is an 
honor graduate of New York University, from which 
she holds a master’s degree in journalism. She is 
assistant managing editor of The Amsterdam News. 

Mrs. Ruth A. Handy is basileus of Tau Omega and 
Mrs. J. Marjory Jackson is basileus of Lambda, the two 


chapters which were co-hostesses to the boule. 
* 


Conferences 
\ new approach to problems of race adjustment was 
formulated near the close of the year 1934 in a confer- 
nce on the Social and Economic Aspects of the Race 
Problem which convened at Shaw University. The con- 
rence was called by the International Student Service 
id was attended by representatives of both races. Dr. 
O. Brown of the University of Cincinnati voiced the 
pinion of the conferees in the words: 
“Prejudice is a profit-making business, paying fairly 
‘h dividends. It is nourished by powerful vested in- 
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terests which thrive upon it. The fight for the rights 
of the Negro is not merely one of uprooting ideas and 
changing attitudes, but also one of overcoming vested 
interests. Certain Negroes, too, derive profit from the 
operations of race prejudice, and so have an interest in 
maintaining the status quo. 

“The day of the autonomist, the reformer and the in- 
terracialist is done. The programs of these types of 
organizations will co'!lapse because of their own inherent 
inadequacies. The only issue before us today is that 
of working class solidarity through the activities of which 
the new social order will be created.” 

* * * 


Art 


At the thirty-second annual exhibition of the Phila- 
delphia Water Color Club at the Philadelphia Academy 
of Fine Arts, Lois Maillon Jones, instructor in design 
in the Art Department of Howard University, has a 
water co'or painting, “Harlem Back Yard.” 

* * * 


Race Relations 


Charlotte Hawkins Brown, president of the Alice 
Freeman Palmer Institute, Sedalia, N. C., recently deliv- 
ered an address before the students of Berea College, 
Kentucky, which was the first time a Negro woman 
had ever been accorded this opportunity. At its close 
she was given an ovation and a request from 200 stu- 
dents for personal interviews. 

* * 

The growing spirit of liberality recently expressed in 
official student publications at Vassar College has been 
credited to the influence of Mary McLeod Bethune, 
president of Bethune Cookman Co'lege, Daytona, Flo- 
rida, who was recently a guest of the co'lege and a 
speaker at the college assembly. 


Melva L. Price 
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Civil Liberties 

Because Negro delegates to the recent Civil Liberties 
Union Convention were refused lodging at the Arlington 
Hotel, Washington, D. C., the convention headquarters, 
the convention was moved to the Howard Law School 
and a score of delegates cancelled their reservations at 
the hotel. Plans for the initiation and support of legis- 
lation designed to protect minority groups were made 
at the convention and the Resolutions Committee 
strongly indorsed the Costigan-Wagner Anti-Lynching 
Bill; official protest against the unwarranted dismissal 
of Mrs. Myra Callis from the ERA for union activities 
was made; and the discrimination against Negroes in 
the distribution of federal funds for education scored by 
the assembled delegates. Roger N. Baldwin, for many 
years champion of the underprivileged, is director of 
the American Civil Liberties Union. 


* 


Civie Affairs 

On January first Dr. Theodore Cable was sworn in as 
a member of the City Council of Indianapolis, Indiana. 
He was appointed chairman of the Public Works Com- 
mittee of the Council by Edward B. Raub, who was 
elected Council President. Dr. Cable is also a member 
of the Finance, Public Health, Law and Judiciary and 
City Welfare Committees. He is a graduate of Har- 
vard, 1913, where he made a brilliant record in scholar- 
ship and athletics, being inter-collegiate champion in 
the hammer throw. 


Hilda jones and Albert Bauer, 
first prize winners in design competition, 


New York City 
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Dr. }. Jerome Peters, 
Grand Polemarch, 
Kappa Alpha Psi Fraternity 


UNCLE SAM’S PAYROLL 
(Continued from Page 54) 


tractors and building mechanics have played a 
large part in the early development of the South, 
it is likewise true that Negroes have been sup 
planted by whites throughout the South. Thus, 
the strength the race once had in the building 
trades has been considerably impaired in recent 
years. This has been evidenced inthe construe 
tion of highways and railroads as well as in the 
construction of houses and office buildings. 

There are figures to prove that Negroes have 
not gone off relief rolls to private industry ag 
rapidly as whites; figures to prove that they 
have gone on to relief from private industry 
twice as rapidly as whites. Today the percentage 
of Negroes on relief measured in terms of their 
population is double that for whites. The Presi- 
dent’s plan, therefore, of placing work projects 
where they will serve the greatest unemployment 
need should lead to a number of projects in the 
large urban centers both North and South where 
Negroes form a considerable portion of those 
receiving public aid. Unless, therefore, Cinciné 
nati, Chicago, New York, Birmingham, Rich- 
mond, New Orleans, Jacksonville, and other 
cities permit skilled and professional Negroes 
as well as the unskilled to work on the projects 
paid for out of this huge appropriation, we shall 
find many of them declared “unemployable” 
and supported by direct relief. 
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